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Ne or more than a vear, the staff of the Smithsonian Institution's 


most popular public facility ‘he National Air and Space 











VOLUME 17 e NO. 9 Museum—has struggled witii its exhibit, The Last Act: The Atomic 
1 9 9 4 Bomb and the End of World War II, scheduled to open in April 1995. 
Even before the first review copies of the exhibit plan and label 


copy were ready for review by a panel of historians of divergent interests, 
ages, and backgrounds, the exhibit was being criticized by veterans, prin- 
cipally those who served in the Army Air Force in World War IL. 


Cultural Resources Management Having worked closely with Tom Crouch, one of the Air and Space 
Information for Museum curators involved in The Last . \ct, as the National Park Service's 
Parks, Federal Agencies, subject matter expert for Dayton Aviation Heritage National Historical 
Indian Tribes, States, Local Park, | had apprised him of the Service's difficulties in interpreting World 
Governments and the War II sites associated with the Great Pacific War, and of the successful 
Private Sector steps taken by the Washington Office to address the situation in regard to 


the preperation of the USS Arizona Memorial's new film. | was according- 
ly included as a member of the Air and Space’s panel that convened 
February 7, 1994, to review and comment on the exhibit working draft. 

I was one of two World War II veterans on the panel and the only one 
who, as a Marine, had seen combat against the Japanese. In the discus- 
U.S. Department of the Interior sions, which focused on overview rather than detail, | was surprised at the 

National Park Service naiveté of several of the academics on the panel. They were unaware of 
Ce Ceauneee the magnitude of the Bataan Death March; they did not appreciate the fact 
that from the surrender of the Philippines until the final days, the fight 
against the Japanese “was to the knife and the knife was to the hilt”; they 


6 did not know that corpsmen and medics did not wear the Geneva Cross 
) bussard because if they did they were prime targets for Japanese jungle 


(Bearss—continued on page 3) 
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Commemoration and 
Controversy 


(continued from page 1) 


fighters, etc. One of the panel’s revisionist historians 
expressed in no uncertain terms his antipathy for Col. Paul 
Tibbetts, commander of the Enola Gay, because in an inter- 
view the colonel had shown no remorse for dropping the 
Hiroshima bomb. 

In the months since the meeting of the panel, the exhibit 
plan has come under mounting attack from veterans, veter- 


ans organizations, and the Congress. The plan is in its fourth 


or fifth revision. Now that it has met many of the concerns 
of the veterans and their constituents, the plan is coming 
under attack from the left, even as the fuselage section of 
Enola Gay is being positioned in the exhibit hall. 

Because of their traumatic character, how to commemo- 


rate and interpret our nation’s major wars onsite has always 


been a challenge. In view of the Smithsonian’s difficulties 
with the Enola Gay, how the challenge has been met at Civil 
War and World War II sites administered by the National 


Park Service—and the emotional problems encountered—is 


of more than passing interest. 





A generation after Gens. Ulysses S. Grant and Robert E. 
Lee met in Wilmer McLean’s parlor at Appomattox Court 
House, the United States government became involved in 
battlefield preservation and interpretation. This was 26 
years after the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Memorial Association 
(GBMA) was chartered in 1864 to 
commemorate “the great deeds of 
valor... and the signal events 
which renders these battlegrounds 
illustrious.” The GBMA’s focus 
was to acquire lands where the 
Army of the Potomac fought and 
tc honor with memorials Union 
troops, their leaders, and their 
states. Then, in August 1890, 
President Benjamin Harrison 
signed an Act establishing 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park. Three 
commissioners—two Union and 
one Confederate veteran of the 
battle, responsible to the Secretary 
of War—were charged with devel- 
oping the park and identifying 
and marking the lines of battle of 
all the troops, both Confederate 
and Union, engaged. States were 
authorized to place markers and 
memorials on sites where their sol- 
diers camped, fought, suffered, 
and died. 

During the next nine years, three more national military 
parks and one national battlefield site were established. 


Among these was Gettysburg, which, under its commission, 


initiated measures to acquire lands, identify and mark the 
troop positions of both armies, and to enccurage Southern 
states and organizations to erect memorials to honor 
Confederate leaders and soldiers. 
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Continuing our series on the 50tl. anniversary com- 
memoration of World War II events, and problems asso- 
ciated with the management and interpretation of war 
resources, this issue of CRM contains two articles on 
commemorating wars. In the first article, Ed Bearss dis- 
cusses how the National Park Service is meeting the chal- 
lenge of interpreting our nation’s major wars at Civil War 
and World War II sites. The second article, by Franza and 
Johnson, illustrates how European nations have memori- 
alized the 20th century wars. 














Wirz memorial. Photo courtesy Andersonville NHS, 
Andersonville, GA. 


Veterans, in the years following the Civil War, and, 
increasingly since the mid-1880s, had reconciled many of 
their differences. Many looked back on the war as the cli- 
mactic event in their lives. They were cognizant of a com- 
mon race, language, and nationality. The commissions, in 
their interpretation, focused on battles and campaigns, 
common sacrifices and heroism, and not on burning social 
and political issues. Even so, old antagonisms surfaced. 
Members of the Grand Army of the Republic (GAR) were 
angered when they learned of plans by the Georgia 
Division of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
(UDC) to erect in the village of Andersonville a memorial 
to Henry Wirz, the commandant of the Andersonville inner 
stockade. Wirz had been tried before a military court and 
executed in November 1865 as a war criminal. Despite 
efforts by leaders of the GAR and the United Confederate 
Veterans (UCV) to calm passions, it boiled over at the 
GAR’s 1906 Annual National 
Encampment, held in Minneapolis, 
when the old soldiers in blue 
passed a resolution condemning 
the proposal. The resulting rancor 
failed to deter the UDC and the 
Wirz memorial was erected and 
dedicated in 1909. 

Some three decades before, in 
1866-69, Union veterans had vainly 
sought federal funding to purchase 
the lands on which the 
Andersonville stockade and its 
dependencies were erected as a 
memorial to the heroism and sacri- 
fice of the men imprisoned there 
and a monument to the infamy of 
the Rebels. The proposal was 
dropped because the United States 
government was unready to 
expend public funds for preserva- 
tion of the stockade or acquisition 
of land on which it was located 
without a congressional appropria- 
tion. 

While battlefield commissions 
and leaders of veterans organiza- 
tions promoted national unity and 
reconciliation in the 1890s and 1900s, they encountered dif- 
ficulty in securing monies from legislatures in states that 
had cast their lot with the Confederacy. Because of his pres- 
tige, John Brown Gordon carried the day in Georgia, and 
his native state in 1896 became the tirst Southern state to 
make an appropriation for a state memorial at a national 
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military park. In Mississippi, it took a full court press by the 
commission, National Commander of the UCV Stephen D. 
Lee, Granville Dodge, Governor James Kimble Vardaman, 
and others to lobby trom the legislature an appropriation 
tor a Mississippi state memorial at Vicksburg National 
Military Park. It would be June 1917 before Virginia erected 
and dedicated a state memorial at Gettysburg National 
Military Park. 

In 1933 the National Park Service (NPS) assumed from 
the War Department responsibility for administration of the 
battletield parks. Although Andersonville National 
Cemetery and the memorial area were administered by the 
War Department they were not transferred at this time. 

The NPS quickly gave increased emphasis to interpreta- 
tion and educational programs at the Civil War sites for 
which it was newly responsible. Visitor centers housing 
museum exhibits and collections commanded attention in 
the 1930s with Emergency Conservation Administration 
funding and, in Mission 66 (1956-66), wayside exhibits sup- 
plemc. ted and enhanced information found on the War 
Department's iron tablets. The content continued relatively 
non-controversial. Until the early 1960s the terrible fratrici- 
dal conflict was called the War Between the States, in defer- 
ence to Southerner sensitivities and the pro-Contederate 
leanings of many in NPS senior management. It was the 
mid-1970s before the role of African Americans and other 
minorities was more than alluded to at the Civil War battle- 
field parks; Indians were depicted as the foe in Indian War 
areas; and controversial issues like slavery as a cause of the 
Civil War were essentially papered over. 

Andersonville National Historic Site was transferred 
from the Department of the Army and added to the system 
in 1970. Transfer of Andersonville National Cemetery and 
memorial area was opposed by the Georgia UDC and a 
number of Sons of Confederate Veterans (SCV) Camps 
because of concern that interpretation of the site by the 
National Park Service would emphasize the ill-treatment of 
Union prisoners-of-war by the Confederates and gloss over 
the equally tragic conditions experienced by Confederates 
held in Union prison pens at Point Lookout, Fort Delaware, 
Johnson's Island, etc. 

To alleviate these concerns, the legislation, as signed into 
law by President Richard M. Nixon, provided that one of 
the new park’s primary missions was to commemorate the 
sacrifice of prisoners-of-war in all wars. 

In the vears following establishment of Andersonville 
National Historic Site, complaints from UDC and UCV 
members, while abating, have continued. Despite efforts, as 
mandated by Congress, “to provide an understanding of 
the overall prisoner-of-war story of the Civil War,” the 
Service’s presence at Andersonville still engenders reac- 
tions among some visitors that our interpretation is tilted. 
The sale of MacKinley Kantor’s prize-winning novel 
Andersonville at the visitor center has been questioned. 

While Jimmy Carter was governor of Georgia, he secured 
an appropriation from the state legislature for a prisoner-of- 
war memorial. Dedicated in 1978, this handsome memorial 
has helped salve lingering wounds associated with the suf- 
fering and death that has been a common experience of 
prisoners-of-war throughout history. 

Increasingly in the last 15 vears, but particularly since 
Fred Sanchez joined the park staff as chief ranger, the park 
has established an excellent rapport with organizations rep- 
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resenting U.S. veterans and civilians held as prisoners-ot- 
War in our century—the American Ex-Prisoners of War and 
the American Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor. A small 
museum has been developed to interpret the sacrifices and 
experiences of prisoners-of-war; ex- prisoners serve as VIPs; 
a monument has been erected by the survivors of Stalag 
17B to all those held in German military prisons during 
World War II; the “Sack of Cement Cross” from Camp 
O'Donnell has been accessioned; former POWs take the 
lead in the annual Memorial Day commemoration held in 
the National Cemetery; and Cemetery Director Amande 
Rhodes has institutionalized an oral history program that is 
preserving for posterity the recollections of the tragic vears 
as POWs that those veterans of man’s inhumanity to man 
so vividly recall. 

Insotar as onsite commemoration of World War II bat- 
tles, campaigns, and activities, more than a generation 
passed betore parks associated with my war were estab- 
lished. During the vears between 1978 and 1992, tive World 
War Il associated parks—War in the Pacitic National 
Historical Park, American Memorial Park, USS Arizona 
Memorial, Manzanar National Historic Site, and Port 
Chicago National Memorial—became units of the National 
Park System or affiliated areas. Interpretation and exhibits 
at the World War II park sites would be plagued by essen- 
tial differences in the character of the belligerents. 

Although American deaths in the Civil War military far 
exceeded the number of United States servicemen and 
women who lost their lives in World War Il, theirs was a 
common nationality and heritage, and—except tor the 
200,000 African American soldiers and sailors and a limited 
number of Native Americans—Civil War soldiers were of a 
single race. In the Great Pacific War (1941-1945), this was 
not the case, and on both the home front and in combat the 
enemy was viewed with a hatred that only a difference in 
race and culture can fully explain. 

Racial stereotypes and antagonisms among many 
Americans dating to 1941 and before became apparent to 
the History Division in regard to the Japanese Relocation 
Centers and the decision to study them, looking toward the 

recognition of one or more as National Historic Landmarks 
(NHLs). In 1985, Secretary of the Interior Donald P. Hodel 
designated Manzanar as an NHL, and, in 1993, Secretary of 
the Interior Bruce Babbitt afforded the same honor to the 
cemetery at Rohwer Relocation Center. As a follow-up on 
the Manzanar designation, Congress in 1992 established 
that area as a national historic site. 

These actions sparked controversy. Lewis Hess, an irate 
Californian, wrote Associate Director for Cultural 
Resources Jerry L. Rogers: 

It is obvious that you were not around Los Angeles in 
early 1942. If you will take the trouble to check, you will 
find... how Japanese military officers were arrested while pos- 
ing as gardeners, etc., to gain military know ledge of the area. 

Relatives whe have lived in the San Pedro area... say that 
on Dec. 7th, 1941, tt was discovered that whole battalions of 
Japanese in uniforms were all ready for combat in case the 
planes continued on from Pearl Harbor, hidden in fishing boats 
in the harbor of San Pedro. 

All these things could not have been accomplished were it 
not for the cooperation of the Japanese “Americans” living here 
in California. 

Who knows what would have happened had not these so- 
called “loyal” citizens been detained in Manzanar.... 

. (Bearss—continued on page 22) 
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Commemorating 
20th Century Wars 


Mary E. Franza 
Ronald W. Johnson 


he 20th century world wars have had global 

implications, but their impacts were most dev- 

astating in Europe. The European nations suf- 

tered catastrophic human loss and massive 

property destruction. To perpetuate the memo- 
ry of these tragic events, Europeans interpret 20th-centu- 
ry wars in a sober and reflective manner. Unlike the 
United States, European countries have not developed 
large land-based parks to protect battlefield resources. 
Instead, tragic events are commemorated at national mil- 
itary museums, churches, striking memorial structures, at 
small portions of extant battlefields, and at the large 
numbers of well-manicured cemeteries located in many 
nations. This more modest approach demands less 
emphasis on land protection, planning, interpretation, 
and preservation. 

Armed conflict in America has been a much more lim- 
ited and infrequent phenomenon. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that Americans have directed significant attention 
to the physical remnants of the few major wars actually 
fought on American soil by designating a series of land- 
based parks to preserve hallowed ground while memori- 
alizing and interpreting armed conflict. The National 
Park Service (NPS) has been assigned to protect and 
interpret many battlefields and militarily-oriented cultur- 
al resources. Additionally, there are state, county, and 
private battlefield sites and parks scattered throughout 
the United States. The typical battlefield park is now a 
well-maintained attraction with a visitors center, loop 
road, interpretive signs, numerous dramatic monuments, 
and various cultural resources. America’s battlefield 





British Memorial, Somme, near Albert, France. 
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Communication Trench, Beaumont Hamel, Somme. 


parks and attendant military cemeteries offer a roadside 
educational and entertainment package. The European 
sites necessitate visitors to be more self-directed. There is 
less emphasis on the preservation of adjacent hallowed 
ground. The American approach to battlefield commem- 
oration generally does not hold true for similar resources 
in Europe where smaller land based units and less pub- 
licly-financed facility development is apparent. Europe's 
approach is serious and reflective, less entertaining. 
Europeans place less emphasis on public recreation and 
interpretation while dramatically symbolizing the costs 
of war at somber battlefield cemeteries and memorials. 

The Europeans generally do not emphasize the land- 
based military park approach for interpretive or com- 
memorative purposes. It is difficult to discern the dam- 
age and wreckage of war. For the most part, the land has 
been returned to its traditional rural agrarian tillage or 
village use. Instead, one learns about the cost of war 
through old photos, films, books, and in museums. 
Privately-owned informal museums display pieces of 
trench lines, military hardware, and documentary rem- 
nanis. 

Dramatic evidence of these ancient killing fields is 
marked by numerous cemeteries maintained by the 
nations whose dead lie there. Visitors view the carnage of 
war through the sheer number and scale of military 
cemeteries dotting the countryside. For example, in the 
Somme River valley of northern France, many crossroads 
are marked with small signs directing the traveler to 
World War I cemeteries. In Europe, cemeteries provide 
the principal link to 20th-century wars; subsidiary ties 
include cultural resources such as memorials, trench 
lines, pill boxes, and statues. 

The Allied military cemeteries including British, 
Commonwealth, French, and American sites present a 
sad but uplifting image with their white crosses, broad 
vistas, and low lying walls. Allied cemeteries range in 
size from just a few graves to large burial areas contain- 
ing thousands of graves. American cemeteries are gener- 
ally well signed to direct visitors. At these cemeteries the 
headstones are arranged symmetrically in all directions. 
Invariably, the cemeteries are adorned with local planti- 
ngs and flowers and the area’s military action is often 
depicted in stone on a large wall map. 


(Franza and Johnson—continued on page 6) 
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Presentation of the major 20th-century wars varies 
greatly depending on whether a nation experienced vic- 
tory or suffered defeat. On the Allied side, in every vil- 
lage, town, and city (many crossroads too) one can see a 
memorial, statue, or plaque to honor the fallen. The sheer 
volume of memorials and names denoting World War | 
dead is much greater than World War II. In France the 
positive symbolic perception of its success in WW1 is just 
the opposite of its collapse a generation later. For exam- 
ple, it is difficult to find large WWII memorials. The 


Verdun. Original memorial with subsequent plaques attached. 
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1940-45 years are usually denoted by a modest plaque 
attached to the heroic style ubiquitous WWI memorials. 

In Germany, it is difficult to find similar memorials. All 
that can be discerned in many places is a small WWI 
memorial plaque, an occasional minor statue, or merely a 
boulder inscribed with the dates 1939-1945. Germans 
have tended to put the great 20th-century conflicts 
behind them. It is far easier to find memorials commemo- 
rating the success of German arms during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. The gigantic mythic “Germania” 
statuary ensemble overlooking the Rhine commemorates 
German unification led by Kaiser Wiinelm | in the early 
1870s. 

German cemeteries appear severe, reflecting a sense of 
loss of life and national spirit. In many instances, 
Germans were buried in mass graves; a typical inscrip- 
tion on a sarcophagus stone may read “Here Rest ina 
Common Grave 4829 German Soldiers of the World War 
1939-1945.” 

The German burial areas, especially those located in 
foreign lands, are located in remote areas. Not until the 
1950s were agreements made between the invaded 
nations and the Federal Republic of Germany to set aside 
land for fallen Germans. In Germany itself the cemeteries 
are generally situated in pleasant locales. 

Besides these cemeteries, the most dramatic wartime 
evidence generally only reaches back to WWI—a pro- 
tracted conflict primarily fought in the trenches in north- 
ern France and Belgium known as the Western Front 
(although military action occurred in many lands). The 
Western Front stretched from the Rhine Valley, west- 
ward through northeastern France, then northward to 
Belgium and the North Sea. It is possible to tour extant 
sites in this area which became the locale of numerous 
costly battles between the invading German Army and 
the Allied forces comprised mainly of the French, British, 
and the Americans. Several of the great battles included 
Verdun, the Marne River valley battles, the Somme, 
Vimy Ridge, and the Ypres Salient. Late in the war, 
Americans fought at Chateau Thierry, Beleau Wood, the 
St. Michel Salient, and the Muese-Argonne campaigns. 
No extensive parklands (comparable to our national park 
system units) at the national or provincial levels have 
been set aside or established to commemorate the cata- 
strophic events that occurred between 1914 and 1918. 

Despite the fundamentally different approach to war 
interpretation, several noteworthy interpretive sites exist 
in France commemorating WWI] with actual battle-relat- 
ed structures. The Newfoundland Memorial at Beaumont 
Hamel has limited acreage which includes shell-pocked 
landscape and trench lines; a large elk statue symbolical- 
ly denotes the province's heritage. At Vimy Ridge in 
Picardy a 250-acre battlefield park with trenches and an 
underground tunnel tour with bilingual guides from 
Canada provides a dramatic interpretation of past events. 
A large memorial overlooks the actual ridge where thou- 
sands of Canadians died. This memorial erected in the 
1920s symbolizes the heavy loss of Canadian troops, and 
pays special homage to the missing. 

Verdun provides a much different experience. A 50- 
mile tour route takes the visitor to massive underground 
forts and several hilltop military objectives such as Monte 
Facon and Hill 409. A huge ossuary (Ossuaire de 
Douaumont) contains tire bones of 50,000 French soldiers. 
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Somme Crossroads. British/French cemetery markers. 


Visitors can peer through ground-level windows to view 
the unidentified human remains This open display of 
physical remains at ossuaries is a more literal, funereal 
style of interpretation. The baitiefield region has muse- 
ums and the interpreted ruins of destroyed villages, (now 
just shallow depressions with signs denoting locations of 
the city hall, schools, shops, and houses). One particular- 
ly grim site at Verdun is a trench (Tranchee des 
Baionnettes), which was filled by a large German shell 
and in which was buried a line of French soldiers with 
fixed bayonets. Now only the rusted tips of the bayonets 
remain pointing skyward protected by a modest canopy. 
Throughout the Verdun region many skull and cross- 
bones signs warn visitors not to enter fenced-off areas 
that still (78 years later) contain unexploded shells. The 
French take a grim and sober view of losses to their 
nation during the Great War. Unlike the strong and erect 
British military statues found in English communities, at 
Verdun an especially dark view of war is symbolized by 
a statue of a dead French soldier depicted in Medieval 
sepulchral style. 

At another area on the Western Front in Flanders in 
southwestern Belgium, one encounters the Ypres Salient. 
Battlefield guides and tour maps can be secured for per- 
sonal self-guided tours while commercial tours with a 
guide (a traditional European approach) are available for 
those so inclined. One dramatic Canadian monument 
(the sculpted head of a soldier looking downward) marks 
the site near St. Julien where the first deadly poison gas 
attack was launched on the Allies in 1915. At 
Passchendaele, a few miles northeast of Ypres, the gentle 
slope of the topography that made the village such a sig- 
nificant military objective can still be seen. Only a few 
feet separate the “ridge” from the low-lying areas to the 
west—a feature that cost a huge number of Allied casual- 
ties. The higher ground meant much to military success 
for defending forces. 

Second World War commemoration also relies on stat- 
ues and cemeteries, but places large emphasis on military 
hardware such as guns and tanks. The Normandy inva- 
sion area and the Battle of the Bulge are well marked and 
signed. Tanks, landing craft, and mammoth gun 
emplacements attract visitors. Numerous appreciative 
memorials and statues commemorate the rank-and-file 
GI, General Patton, and American action in 
Belgium /Luxembourg’s Ardennes in late 1944-early 
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German Cemetery, Luxembourg, near Ham. 


1945. A star-shaped American memorial on Mardasson 
Hill just east of Bastogne honors those who fought to free 
Belgium. This large memorial contains 10 huge stone 
slabs upon which is detailed an account of the battle. 
Three chapels hewn into the rock below offer a secluded 
place for meditation. Erected in 1950 and paid for by the 
Belgians, the memorial is in need of massive repairs. 
There is less commemorative evidence that can be easily 
found at Dunkirk on the French/ Belgium border. A 
small French cemetery east of the city graphically depicts 
how the May-June, 1940 withdrawal developed along the 
coast of the English Channel. Nearby one can inspect 
deteriorated remnants of Hitler’s Atlantic Wall fortifica- 
tions developed a few years after the evacuation along 
the shoreline. 

The northern countries remember the great 20th-centu- 
ry conflicts. For example, Finland interprets the Salpa 
(Lock) Line that extended from the Gulf of Finland to 
Salla in Lapland. At a small roadside interpretive site in 
southeastern Finland, the visitor can view trench lines, 
tank traps (dragon’s teeth), and pill boxes that still con- 
tain authentic anti-tank weapons. One can feel a remnant 
sense of pride that, despite their losses, this small country 
was not afraid to stand up for its beliefs. In many of the 
country’s military cemeteries in further honor of the fall- 
en Finnish soldiers of both world wars, upon each grave 
was planted a simple but elegant red rose. Invariably in 
the Finnish military cemeteries a heroic-style soldier stat- 
ue overlooks his slain brothers. A Finnish cemetery on 
the Western Front east of Reims illustrates the interna- 
tional scope of the Great War. Norway has developed a 
museum at an old fort in downtown Olso to remember 
the years that country suffered under Nazi occupation. 
Realistic interpretive displays depict the war years and 
the costs of a harsh military regime on a resisting 
citizenry. 

Europe’s southern nations also remember the high 
costs of wars in the 20th century. Italy has constructed 
many elaborate memorials with dramatic military statu- 
ary. A large ossuary near Gorizia (northeast of Venice) 
honors those who fought at Caperotto in 1917 as well as 
other battles on the Austrian front. Monuments honoring 
irregular Communist forces that fought in WWII can be 
found in this same area. Northeastern Italy witnessed 
fierce fighting between the Nazi forces and left-wing par- 
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tisans on the Yugoslavian border. Roadside memorials 
frequently display a red star on a boulder or masonry 
structure with a narrative of the local action and names 
of the fallen inscribed on a plaque. Although Greece suc- 
cumbed quickly to the Nazi invader in 1941, many dra- 
matic roadside memorials with flowers and lighted can- 
dles honor thousands of Greeks massacred by the Nazis 
in retaliation for resistance attacks on the invader. 

In eastern Europe one can see many heroic-style monu- 
ments to the victorious Soviet forces that swept through 
this area in the winter/spring of 1945. One of the more 
outstanding examples is located on a hill overlooking the 
Danube in Budapest. A huge victory statue has a number 
of inscriptions on it that celebrate the role Russia played 
in the liberation of Hungary from Nazi forces in 1945. 
(Usually the liberated nation had to pay for the construc- 
tion of these monuments.) Another striking monument is 
the Soviet war memorial located just west of the 
Brandenberg Gate in central Berlin. From here one could 
view the goose-steeping Russian honor guards protecting 
the memorial with its eternal flame. In northeastern 
Poland the former East Prussia frontier is not interpreted 
but 1930s era trench lines, covered by large pine trees, 
parallel the highways. Informal rest stops with wooden 
tables offer entry to these almost forgotten military rem- 
nants. A small memorial is located in the rural communi- 
ty of Bialowieza in eastern Poland depicting local parti- 
sans who died fighting the Nazi invader. This memorial 
has a plaque attached to a large boulder; wreaths and an 
eternal flame symbolize the spirit of the Polish resistance. 
Near Warsaw in the midst of Kampinos National Park is 
located the Palmiry Memorial Cemetery. This sacred site 
memorializes some 1,100 Polish citizens summarily exe- 
cuted by the Nazis. 

Europe’s commemoration of the Nazi concentration 
camps projects a grim picture of the Third Reich. Existing 
structures and complexes were recycled to serve as pris- 
ons. For instance, the structures at the concentration 
camp in the Munich suburb of Dachau served originally 
as the Royal Bavarian Gun Powder factory. Another 
prison outside of Antwerp was originally a major fort— 
the National Memorial of Fort Breendonk honors the 
4,000 Belgians incarcerated there. 





Finnish Cemetery, Helsinki, Finland. 
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Terezin, Czechoslovakia, Nazi concentration camp. 


The Dachau facility is described in the visitor informa- 
tion booklet as a memorial site in the former concentra- 
tion camp. Interestingly, this Dachau information 
brochure clearly acknowledges and describes the exis- 
tence of the concentration camp in a section entitled “The 
Years of Terror, 1933-1945.” This tourist-oriented booklet 
speaks directly to the issue, and doesn’t avoid responsi- 
bility for the Nazi regime. 

In the eastern countries the Nazi issue seemingly is 
treated somewhat differently. For instance at Terezin, 
Czechoslovakia, a community originally located on the 
frontier between Austria- -Hungary and Prussia, an 18th- 
century fort was used by the Nazis as a concentration 
camp. The dire fate of the nation’s political and economic 
victims is interpreted in a museum located in the former 
concentration camp. Despite the many photographic dis- 
plays and accompanying text, very little material inter- 
prets the fate of the Czechoslovakian Jewish population 
incarcerated in the nearby showcase town ghetto known 
as Terezin-Staat. The visitor can learn more about 
Terezin-Staat at interpretive displays in the St. Joseph 
district (the former Jewish ghetto) in Prague than is pos- 
sible at the actual site. Several small museums are located 
in abandoned Jewish synagogues. 

Many forms of commemoration exist in Europe 
regarding the cost of the 20th-century world wars. While 
lacking a formal park system such as that found in the 
United States to commemorate war, Europeans acknowl- 
edge their human tragedies through dramatic war 
memorials and statues as well as large and small displays 
of military artifacts. War cemeteries are maintained in 
abundance. While this approach may have a different 
focus than America’s land-based commemorative parks, 
the impact is riveting. Indeed, for Europeans themselves 
or for visitors from other lands, the disastrous 20th-cen- 
tury wars have not and can not be forgotten. 





Mary Franza is a program administrator for special education 
in the Denver, CO, Public School System 


Ron Johnson is a supervisory planner for the Central Team, 
Denver Service Center, National Park Service. 
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Why Keep 
Archives? 


Diane Vogt-O’Connor 


rnold J. Toynbee said that history is, “A 

vision of the whole universe on the move in 

the four-dimensional framework of space- 

time....” In recognizing that parks do not 

exist in a vacuum, but instead are part of a 
complex and interrelated ecosystem existing through 
time, we at the National Park Service acknowledge our 
role in understanding and preserving this fragile web of 
interrelationships. To manage ecosystems we must be 
aware of how time and the larger world affects our 
parks, allowing us to control the effects where possible 
and mitigate them where necessary. The parks possess 
one powerful resource for tracking the ecosystem and 
developing and monitoring baseline data on plants and 
animals, and recording changes to both the cultural and 
natural resources over time—museum archival and man- 
uscript collections. 

The park’s archival and manuscript collections docu- 
ment the park natural and cultural resources over time; 
preserve the information conceining these resources at 
each stage of a park’s life; and foster the use of this cru- 
cial information for the research, protection, manage- 
ment, and interpretation of the park resources. The pri- 
mary use of most museum archival collections is as a 
park resource, frequently for management purposes. 


Park Management and Archival and Manuscript 
Collections 


Archives are a site’s memory. Without archives we lack 
a full understanding of what forces have shaped our site. 
An individual with no memory is dysfunctional. An 
organization that lacks a sense of itself over time is equal- 
ly handicapped. Most obviously this handicap manifests 
itself as a lack of vision. Without a full picture of the 
ecosystem and how it has changed, the park staff can not 
deal with underlying causes of systemic problems. Like 
doctors in an emergency room, we find ourselves con- 
stantly dealing with immediate crises, as opposed to 
practicing preventive medicine. Our actions today are 
only part of the complex and interrelated web of cause 
and affect that have shaped the park site and the ecosys- 
tem. To fully understand the ecosystem we must under- 
stand it in the matrix of time through an integrated and 
wholistic approach to information, hence archives. 

The archival and manuscript collections are where 
essential information is recorded and maintained perma- 
nently. This information impacts every aspect of park life 
from routine maintenance activities that require access to 
architectural drawings to tescue activities that require 
aerial photographs of an area. Without master plans it is 
impossible to study the changing trends in park planning 
and how they have affected the ecosystem. Pragmatically 
speaking, without archives we are unable to judge what 
changes have occurred to the ecosystem. What plant and 
animal species were originally here? What peoples lived 
here and how did they survive? What evidence is there of 
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prehistoric cultures? What led to the park’s founding? 
What activities, events, processes, and personalities 
shaped the park? What individuals are associated with 
the park? 

Changes to the park environment and landscape 
through time are also recorded, from paleobiological 
field notes on the prehistoric plants of the area to historic 
drawings and photographs of the landscape during the 
last 150 years. Certainly the human effect on the environ- 
ment is best recorded by archival and manuscript collec- 
tions. Some documents, such as architectural drawings, 
maps, and photographs illustrate telling design details of 
historic landscapes or architecture (i.e., interior, furnish- 
ings, and exterior) for renovations and restorations. 
Documents, such as photographs and diaries, can also 
serve as conclusive historical evidence of the functions of 
the structures, as well as recording the major activities 
and events which occurred on the site. 

Many voices speak through these documents. There 
are records of all aspects and eras of recorded life in the 
park, from the archeological record of the site’s earliest 
inhabitants; handwritten letters of early site inhabitants 
coming to grips with the issues of their time; the diaries, 
correspondence, and photographs of early park staff and 
their neighbors; the glass plate negatives and lantern 
slides of early explorers and local photographers who 
recorded the local scene; accounts and minutes of the 
local citizens who served on committees and organiza- 
tions that guided or supported the park; and field notes 
and drawings of the architects and craftsmen who built 
the structures we use today. 

These archival and manuscript collections record the 
essential historical context that make it possible to effec- 
tively manage a park and to interpret, document, and 
comprehend a park’s history. These collections explain 
how the park functioned over time. Thus, park archival 
and manuscript collections are essential for architects, 
archeologists, curators, historians, interpreters, landscape 
architects, scientists, resource managers, and other park 
staff. 


Baseline Data in Park Archival and Manuscript 
Collections 


Park archival and manuscript collections contain vital 
baseline data for understanding and interpreting park 
history. Archival and manuscript collections become crit- 
ical for understanding the park’s management and devel- 
opment history, for they provide a context for the deci- 
sion-making process followed by past managers and staff 
at the park. 

If we lack this knowledge we have no baseline data 
from which to track what is happening to the historic 
landscape, the species, and the cultural and natural 
resources under our care. How can we monitor, restore, 
or study resources effectively if we lack knowledge to 
indicate if they are diminishing or flourishing; exotic or 
native? If we lack the basic documentation on our struc- 
tures and landscape how can we restore it to its original 
appearance? How will we conduct studies of the iong- 
term effects of any previous management decisions? 

These archival materials may be either large site-relat- 
ed collections of acquired archival materials that form 
part of the park resource base or reference files required 
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as baseline data. The former are key park resources that 
illuminate the site history—fully as valuable as the his- 
toric structures that house them. The latter provide 
essential information on species distribution, changes in 
the landscape and resources, records of changes to park 
structures, programs, and activities over time, which may 
also reflect the institutional or administrative history of 
the park. 

These collections track policy and management deci- 
sions over time at the park and let staff know how these 
policies and decisions affect this sensitive ecosystem, as 
well as documenting the impact of changes in the larger 
world on the park. These records also document issues 
the park staff have been involved with in the areas of 
resource management, interpretation, research, land 
acquisition, and concessions. 

Information in archival and manuscript collections is 
essential to current park managers and staff as they work 
to preserve and protect significant resources as their pre- 
decessors have done. These materials provide informa- 
tion critical for proposed and ongoing projects. An orga- 
nized and well-managed archives is essential in order for 
staff to use these resources to benefit management deci- 
sions. Thus, these reference collections form part of the 
primary resources that the park managers are sworn to 
protect. These collections are the raison d etre of the park 
as much as the structures that hold them. 


Secondary Uses: Attracting Researchers and Publicity 


Archival resources can serve a secondary purpose 
beyond management studies, site and museum object 
associated records, publications, park interpretation, 
administrative histories, exhibitions, and structural 
restoration. That secondary use is attracting scholarly 
researchers to the park. Professionally-managed archival 
and manuscript collections attract scholars interested in 
studying a park’s cultural and natural resources. Such 
scholars often have their own funding and publishers. 
Their work can provide vital informational resources to a 
park forced to function with a minimal complement of 
scholarly researchers. Cooperative projects and shared 
endeavors are also possible. 

Scholars can be notified of collections through such 
scholarly tools as archival directories and databases such 
as the Directory of Archives and Manuscript Repositories in 
the United States, the National Union Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections, the National Inventory of Documentary Sources, 
the Research Library Information Network, the National 
Moving Image Database, and the Guide to Photographic 
Collections in the United States. 

Outside scholars are frequently interested in conduct- 
ing primary research on park cultural or natural 
resources. However, research by outside scholars is 
dependent upon two things. First, the park must have a 
fairly complete archival and manuscript collection that 
documents the full range of park activities including per- 
sonal papers of site-related individuals, reference copies 
of official documents, and similar materials; and second, 
the collection must be well organized and accessible. 
Only with a well-balanced and accessible archival and 
manuscript collection will staff, visitors, and scholars 
find a complete picture of the history of the site and the 
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site’s resources. Without such a complete and accessible 
archival collection, the research conducted must neces- 
sarily be of the shallow “snapshot” variety, not an 
indepth study capable of tracking long-range trends. A 
review of the park’s resources over time is not possible 
without archival holdings. 

Most scholarly researchers approaching a park will be 
researching a particular topic over time. These archeolo- 
gists, anthropologists, art historians, biographers, 
botanists, ethnographers, geologists, historians, mammal- 
ogists, paleontologists, and zoologists are interested in 
the park’s archival and manuscript collections relating to 
their topic. In order for these collections to be useful to 
the scholars, they must be professionally arranged and 
described with good finding aids. 

Scholars are often willing to undertake full archival 
research, which involves research by the collection’s 
provenance. Provenance based research involves identi- 
fying which individual or group is apt to have created 
the sort of materials that the researcher would like to use. 
For example: for information on the history of mining in 
an area a researcher might look at the papers of the min- 
ing consortiums, the local unions, as well as family 
papers of tamilies whose members were miners. For 
architectural drawings of a structure a researcher would 
consult the architects and builders who worked on the 
structure over time or the concessionaire who owned the 
building. 

While the subject content and document creators are of 
great importance, the NPS collection are also unusually 
rich in a wide variety of archival processes and formats 
from correspondence, diaries, and ephemera; legal docu- 
ments (treaties, marriage certificates, and contracts), cor- 
respondence, and prints; to business and management 
records. These formats and processes will be of interest to 
students of American material culture, including photo- 
graphic historians and art historians, as well as cultural 
and business historians. 

Therefore, NPS archival collections can serve as a pow- 
erful magnet to attract generations of researchers to the 
parks. These scholars’ efforts in turn can become compo- 
nents in the park’s knowledge base, swelling the park’s 
archival holdings. 


Attracting Resources: Monies and Partrierships 


Archival and manuscript collections serve as the raw 
materials for the grant-funded production of publica- 
tions, exhibitions, cd-roms, and other outreach programs. 
The existence of archival and manuscript collections in a 
park can be the impetus to obtain grant funding for col- 
lection preservation, arrangement, and description and 
even new storage and research structures. Many private 
foundations, as well as a broad range of government pro- 
grams, fund these activities. When such applications 
come from a non-federa! partner such as an association 
or another affiliated non-federal organization, many 
doors open. 

Non-federal partners can come from many sources. 
The search for new sources of park funding, including 
foundation funding, can serve as an inducement to set up 
cooperative programs, partnerships, and memorandums 
of understanding with local historical societies, libraries, 
museums, and universities. These external programs can 
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interface with federal programs to obtain monies from 
sources that NPS cannot ordinarily touch. Such interac- 
tions are also an incentive to set up internship and fel- 
lowship programs that allow the parks to use the knowl- 
edgeabie student staff available from local universities. 

On occasion these interns and fellows can undertake 
research and publications that contribute to the park 
knowledge base. In other cases, the interns and fellows 
can undertake some of the basic collections management 
work and supervise volunteers, thus freeing park staff 
for valuable research projects. 


The Challenge of Archives 


If the park information base is to grow for future gen- 
erations, the records of today’s research management 
projects must be preserved. The easiest and least expen- 
sive way to do this is to produce these records on perma- 
nent and durable media, such as acidfree paper and 
black-and-white photographs, and to ensure that the 
records produced are managed according to the Records 
Management Guidelines (NPS-19) and the Museum 
Handbook Part II, Appendix D. 

The NPS has a buried treasure in these archival and 
manuscript collections, which will prove extremely use- 
ful in conveying a lively and more first-hand view of his- 
tory in coming years through informed management 
decision-making, more indepth research, and more accu- 
rate interpretative programs, publications, exhibitions, 
videotapes, films, and broadcasts. However, the collec- 
tions in most parks are not yet fully useable. 

The first steps necessary in most parks are to evaluate 
the collections against the Records Management Guidelines, 
NPS-19 and the park’s Scope of Collections Statement to 
determine if the collection may be considered for perma- 
nent retention in the park museum collection. If the col- 
lection is non-official and may be considered for acq:1isi- 
tion, it requires appraisal to determine whether or not it 
is appropriate for acquisition. If it is appropriate for 
acquisition, it requires accessioning, preservation rehous- 
ing, description, and eventual arrangement as described 
in the Museum Handbook. This work may be funded by 
either the park’s baseline funding, by any of several cura- 
torial management programs, or by an outside founda- 
tion. 

Once accessible, the collection will provide a wealth of 
information for future management of the park, for out- 
side scholars, as well as for park exhibitions, publica- 
tions, and interpretation activities. The design and long- 
term maintenance of archival reference collections is, 
therefore, a crucial part of each park’s ongoing program 
if the park is to operate as a well-organized, well-docu- 
mented, and well-managed site with a coherent vision of 
both the past and the future. 

In such parks, all serious research in the park, cultural 
and natural, should begin with the review of information 
currently in the archival and manuscript collection, and 
end with depositing copies of the results of that research 
(specimens and reports) in the park archival and manu- 
script collections. This type of systematic recording and 
preservation of baseline data for the park is basic to the 
tenets of the national park systern. 

These arch‘val and manuscript collections are the 
results of decades of dedicated work by skilled man- 
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agers, architects, scientists, anthropologists, archeolo- 
gists, curators, and historians. In the last century, the 
NPS has invested much staff talent and time in creating 
or acquiring these records. They are the institutional 
memory of the park and a major park resource for gener- 
ations of future scholars and managers. 

Whether one agrees with Oscar Wilde who stated that 
history is, “Merely gossip,” or Thucydides who stated 
that history is “a view of events as they really happened, 
and as they are very likely... to repeat themselves at 
some future time—if not exactly the same, yet very simi- 
lar...” there is no doubt that archival and manuscript col- 
lections are an essential component of National Park 
Service history and a crucial tool for our future. 





Diane Vogt-O’Connor is Senior Archivist, Curatorial Services 
Division, National Park Service, Washington, DC. 
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Architectural Artifact 


and Study Collections—An Update 


Emogene A. Bevitt 





n 1993, CRM presented a thematic issue on 
Architectural Study Collections (Vol. 16, No. 8). 
The issue included articles on collections held by 
Colonial Williamsburg, SPNEA, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Park Service, and 
English Heritage. Essays on the ethical consider- 
ation of starting a collection and on the usefulness of 
such collections to educators were included. A special 
feature provided a richly illustrated view of different 
objects as seen from the perspective of such profession- 
als as a craftsman, architectural historian, historical 
architect, engineer, and interpreter. 

The following articles provide current information on 
this topic: new products; evidence of continuing dis- 
cussion at conferences; a new viewpoint—that of an 
architectural conservator; and future efforts that are 
planned or are now possible. 

Ed Johnson describes a Survey to Identify Collections 
Management Practices for Architectural Fragments 
sponsored by the Center for Historic Preservation at 
Middle Tennessee State University and the Association 
for Preservation Technology International's 
Architectural Fragments Committee. Roberta Reid dis- 
cusses the round table on architectural fragments at the 
Oct. 1994 APT meeting. Barbara Coffee provides exam- 
ples from her career that led to the recent discussion 
during the Mid-Atlantic Association of Museums con- 
ference in Annapolis, MD. Excerpts from a presentation 
at the AIA Committee on Historic Resources meeting 
about architectural artifacts are included. The care of 
collections developed by and for architectural conserva- 
tors at the North Atlantic Region of the National Park 
Service is offered, as is the Viewpoint of an architectur- 
al conservator. 








Second Lives 


Second Lives: A Survey of Architectural 
Artifact Collections in the United States, (GPO 
Stock Number 024-005-01145-5; $4.75 per copy) 
which lists over 170 collections of architectural ele- 
ments and features removed from historic struc- 
tures. Organized by state and by category of object 
with an article by Charles E. Peterson, FAIA, this 
112-page book is only one aspect of a much larger 
effort. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
P.O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954. 











A Survey to Identify 
Collections Management Practices 
for Architectural Fragments 


Ed Johnson 


The Architectural Fragments Committee of the 
Association for Preservation Technology International 
(APTI) has begun a survey to determine the range of 
opinions and practices among institutions that have 
architectural fragments. This new survey is part of an 
ongoing effort to encourage the professional manage- 
ment of collections of architectural fragments. The goals 
for the survey are twofold: (1) What is the current state of 
collections management for architectural fragments? and 
(2) For those who are a few steps ahead in their concern, 
care, and documentation efforts, are there lessons learned 
that could help others? 

Based on an analysis of the responses to the survey, the 
Committee will develop an interpretive report which will 
enable the preservation community to effectively design 
adequate training and promote increased awareness for 
the technical issues involved in dealing with architectural 
fragments. This information will be used as part of a 
National Park Service pilot workshop in collections man- 
agement for architectural fragments scheduled to be held 
in Williamsburg in March 1995. Ultimately the 
Committee hopes to develop a set of gnidelines to assist 
those who must manage collections of architectural 
fragments. 

The new survey by the APTI Architectural Fragments 
Committee to identify collections management practices 
for architectural collections management practices for 
architectural fragments follows and supplements a previ- 
ous survey by the National Park Service (NPS) entitled 
“Second Lives: A Survey of Architectural Artiiact 
Collections in the United States.” The NPS survey identi- 
fied many collections held by museums, government 
agencies, for-profit companies, and individuals; the APTI 
survey seeks to expand this information to include 
detailed data regarding collection management 
practices. 

Forms for the APTI survey are being distributed to all 
of the parties previously identified in the NPS survey. 
Others who might wish to participate in the new survey 
should contact Roberta Reid, Chair of the Architectural 
Fragments Committee, at the Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation by phone at 804-220-7740 or fax at 804-220- 
7787. Ed Johnson, Research Coordinator, Center for 
Historic Preservation at Middle Tennessee State 
University, will collect the completed forms, analyze the 
resulting data, and develop an interpretive report; lie can 
be reached at phone 615-898-2658 or fax 
615-898-5614. 
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APT Architectural 
Fragments Committee 


Roberta Reid 


Taiking about issues related to architectural fragments in 
a hotel’s conference room seems to pale in comparison to a 
hike around the city looking at preservation projects. With 
this in mind, recent roundtables to discuss architectural 

_ fragments have taken place at sites where participants can 
form opinions about a particular use of fragments. The fol- 
_lowing project history portrays how construction of the 
_Jackson Federal Office Building, which took place between 
1970 and 1974 in Seattle, WA, recently provided the perfect 
setting to discuss architectural fragments. 

_ After the great Seattle fire of 1889 destroyed virtually the 
| entire downtown, architects such as Elmer Fisher took 
advantage of an energetic building campaign and present- 
ed the city with a new, stylish appearance. The 

| Romanesque-style Burke Building, considered “a terra cotta 
extravaganza,” was designed by Fisher and completed in 
1890. 

However, in the third quarter of the 20th century, the face 
_of Seattle began to change again with the introduction of 
_new office towers. A 37-story federal office building was 
| proposed by the General Services Administration to replace 
_the 6-story Burke Building. The Seattle firms of Bassetti 
Architects and John Graham Associates were hired to work 
in joint venture on the project. Try as he might, architect 
Fred Bassetti was unable to convince GSA to save the his- 
toric Burke Building. Bassetti was equally unsuccessful in 
his request to construct the new tower of brick and terra 
cotta, in keeping with the traditional Seattle streetscape. 
Instead, GSA opted for precast concrete panels, saving 
$200,000 in their $42 million project. 

Testing the limits of patience with the federal govern- 
ment, Bassetti finally convinced GSA to let him use archi- 
tectural fragments from the Burke Building. For the first 
time in Seattle’s modern era of construction, architectural 
fragments were re-used in a new building rather than 
destroyed. Ten major pieces, including a massive sandstone 
arch, embellished outdoor stepped plazas and enhanced the 
employee cafeteria. Newspaper articles declared the project 
‘a tribute to the Federal Building’s predecessor” which 
incorporated “nostalgic features to provide touches of 
warmth and intimacy.” The features created important 
identifyi ing x elements in the Seattle cityscape that made the 
building “one of the warmest, most human governmental 
buildings around” (source of quotes: Daily Journal of 
Commerce 1974, Seattle Times 1975, and William Marlin, n.d.) 

Today, the fragments stand preserved as integral parts of 
the exterior and interior of the Federal Building. Although 
separated from their original context and unidentified to 

current passers-by for their historical association to this site, 
portions of the Burke Building have been saved, not lost, 
thanks to a persistent architect. 

Is this project a good example of the re-use of architectur- 
al fragments? Does it teach us about Seattle’s history and 
early building technulogy? Since none of the loose architec- 
tural fragments can be found, does the project become more 
acceptable to critics? These questions were posed to an 
interested group of participants at a roundtable of the 











The original arch from the Romanesque-style Burke Bui!ding forms an inviting 
entry to the brick plaza of the Jackson Federal Office Building. 


annual conference of the Association for Preservation 
Technology International (APTI) which took place 
October 5-8 in Seattle. Fred Bassetti, the architect who 
fought for the Burke Building and who has since retired 
in Seattle, led the group on a tour of the Federal Building, 
describing his crusacde to link Seattle’s History with mod- 
ern architecture. The group then proceeded to the Arctic 
Club where they discussed this project and compared it 
with issues nationwide regarding architectural frag- 
ments. 

Because discussions about the need to recognize and 
preserve architectural fragments as collections have 
taken the forefront in preservation meetings lately, an 
architectural fragments committee was formally estab- 
lished at the APTI conference to pursue the following 
objectives: 


1. Establish a network of individuals and institution 
who collect, own. or manage architectural frag- 
ments. For example, periodically update the sur- 
vey, Second Lives: A Survey of Architectural Artifact 
Collections in the United States (National Park 
Service publication; next update publication iden- 
tifying 170 collections due out December 1994). 
Promote better management of architectural frag- 
ments by identifying their value as collections. For 
example, conduct a survey to identify current col- 
lections management practices among institutions 
and individuals with architectural fragments 
(already an APTI Architectural Fragments 
Committee venture with expenses paid by Middle 
Tennessee State University); questionnaire to be 
distributed October 1994. 

3. Teach collections management practices for archi- 
tectural fragments. For example, conduct a work- 
shop in Williamsburg, VA in March 1995 to share 
information about collections management prac- 
tices for architectural fragments (NPS Partnerships 
in Cultural Resources Training grant for $5,400 
received August 1994). Then, based on this pilot 
workshop, conduct additional workshops in other 

(continued on page 14) | 
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locations. Also, participate in panel discussions at 
conferences wherever possible, such as the 
upcoming Mid-Atlantic Association of Museums 
conference November 16, 1994. 

4. Publish useful documents, such as recommended 
guidelines for collecting, accessioning, and deac- 
cessioning architectural fragments. 


The members of the committee now include: Emogene 
Bevitt (National Park Service), Ed Johnson (Center for 
Historic Preservation at Middle Tennessee State 
University), Thomas H. Taylor, Jr., Carey Howlett, and 
Roberta Reid (all from The Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation), Lonnie Hovey (The Octagon), William 
Brookover (independence National Historic Park), and 
Christine Curran (Eugene, OR). 

Lee H. Nelson, FAIA and founding member of APTI, 
promoted increased knowledge of preservation technolo- 
gy throughout his career. Creating such a committee fol- 
lows Lee’s long-tern goals of using architectural frag- 
ments as teaching tools, rather than simply as collections 
of interesting artifacts to admire, In fact, one of the first 
aims and objectives of APTI was to “encourage the estab- 
lishment of National and Local collections of reference 
niaterial, tools and artifacts for study purposes.” The 
establishments of such a committee is very timely since 
many APTI members wish that they could honor Lee by 
pursuing the dreams that were important to him. Anyone 
interested in either joining, the committee or just receiv- 
ing information about the committee’s projects should 
contact Roberta Reid, Chairman, APTI Architectural 
Fragments Committee, c/o The Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation, P.O. Box 1776, Williamsburg, VA 23187- 
1776, or call 804-220-7740. 


Rooms, Roofs, and Railings 
Discussions and Thoughts on the 
Management of Architectural 
Collections 


Barbara Coffee 


I, 1982, the National Museum of American History dis- 
maritled the exhibition, Everyday Life in the American 
Past. The exhibit had been installed in 1964 and con- 
tained approximately ten period rooms. Most rooms 
were acquired for the new museum and were from 17th 
to 20th century houses from Massachusetts to California. 
Each room had been photographed, recorded, marked, 
and disassembled on-site by contract specialists or muse- 
um staff. Twenty-five years later, the rooms were dis- 
mantled brick by board and placed into empty gallery 
space made available by changing exhibitions. 

In 1988, the museum Master Plan to renovate the 
building facilities began and all collections had to be 
moved out of the way of the contractors. The architectur- 
al elements were designated to go either into new 
exhibits or to permanent storage off-site in Silver Hill, 
Maryland. The curators, conservators, 1nd the collections 





management staff decided that it was time to verify and 
expand the original record and to treat the various pieces 
as individual objects. 

Current museum practices required that collections be 
identified, uniquely marked, cleaned, and housed so that 
each object could be better preserved, inventoried, easily 
retrieved, and tracked to each ne w location. While com- 
mon to other collections, the museum had not had to 
apply these practices to this type of collection before. 
Current techniques and materials were considered, 
adopted, adapted, or improved to develop procedures for 
these collections. 

As we cleaned each brick and board, tagged them, and 
banded or crated groups of objects together; I had to 
wonder how other architectural collections were man- 
aged. Were we going too far for collections which had 
traditionally been piled on open shelving or leaned 
against walls in storage, or were we developing tech- 
niques which might be useful to other institutions? Some 
staff questioned whether all items were original and/or | 
well documented enough to justify such treatmen!. | arge | 
items were threatened with reduction to a more manage- 
able size such as cutting long boards or taking apart iarze 
doorways. Were period bricks to be considered acces- 
sioned objects or props and did we really need to keep all 
of them? The answers to all of these and other questions 
were pressured by the expense of treatment and storage 
and the lack of time and staff resources. Fortunately, pro- 
fessional responsibility prevailed, and the collections 
were processed and treated as other collections in the 
museum. 

After the project was over, I continued to wonder about 
similar collections in other institutions. Whenever I trav- 
eled to museum conferences, | made a point of visiting 
local museums with architectural collections and talking 
to the staff about collections management issues. Few col- 
lections were as large as ours and few had been disman- 
tled and placed in storage. Rather, many were stored in 
the traditional “piles” without proper identification, sub- 
ject to preservation threats, and not easily retrievable. 

At the same time, I began to notice a movement within 
museums with such collections to begin to look for ways 
to record these items and to improve storage and han- 
dling techniques. Also, architectural historians were 
becoming more anc more interested in the collections 
held by museums and were holding meetings to discuss 
their concerns. It seemed that the time was right for pro- 
fessionals to come together to address the collection man- 
agement concerns unique to architectural elements. 

On November 16, 1994, a two-part session on the man- 
agement of architectural collections in museums was held 
at the Mid-Atlantic Association of Museums in 
Annapolis, MD. The panel consisted of museum curators, 
collections managers, and professionals from the architec- 
tural history field. Limited to architectural structures and 
elements in museums, the session covered collecting, 
recording, registration, care, use, and storage. It met the 
goals of the session to broaden the professional network 
and to identify common problems and possible solutions. 
More importantly, it will lead to continued discussions 
on this subject. 
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The Importance of Architects to 
Architectural Artifact Collections 


Emogene A. Bevitt 


The American !nstitute of Architects’ oldest standing 
committee is the committee on historic resources, 104 
years young. At least 100 of its 1,100 members were pre- 
sent for a quarterly meeting in Washington, DC, on 
November 3-5, 1994. The following is an excerpt from a 
brief presentation to committee members on some of the 
growing interest in architectural artifact collections and 
the importance of their involvement. 

“I know that many of you have found this collection 
type important in your work. But you may or may not 
have thought about calling it a collection and looking at 
how to care for it. I'm here to alert you to the fact that 
this is the wave of the future and it is almost upon us. 
The museum community is now ready to devote some 
time and attention to this type of collection. But they can- 
not tackle this without your help and advice. This is one 
collection type that will call for cooperation and involve- 
ment by architects, conservators, curators, historians, 
architectural historians and many others if the lessons 
these objects can teach are to be appreciated, and if they 
are to receive the care they require. Just as knowledge 
about historic buildings takes years to acquire—years of 
living with them, watching materials in place as they are 
impacted by the seasons and the sun. These parts of 
buildings can provide a lot of information but only to 
those who know what they are looking at. 
Documentation of each artifact is important — to know 
which building and where on the building the element is 
from. But understanding the information about selection 
of materials, craftsmanship, use of tools, application of 
technology to solve problems—you have this. We need 
you. Please help.” 


Workshop on Current Collections 
Management Practices fo. 
Architectural Fragments 


Emogene A. Bevitt 
Roberta Reid 


As interest grows in what can be learned from archi- 
tectural artifacts, the preservation community is gradual- 
ly coming to better appreciate these resources. We know 
that many collections exist, yet at this time no guidelines 
or training adequately address the care and management 
of this collection type. We are pleased to announce that a 
Workshop on Current Collections Management Practices 
for Architectural Fragments will be held in March 1995 at 
Williamsburg, VA, to discuss and develop draft guide- 
lines for the collection, care, and conservation of architec- 
tural artifacts. Co-sponsors include the National Park 
Service, APTI, Middle Tennessee State University and 
Colonial Williamsburg. 


This workshop is a pilot effort and the workshop 
results will be used to develop future training and to dis- 
seminate written, practical, low tech guidelines for the 
documentation, care, and use of architectural study col- 
lections. 

Instructors for the workshop will prepare written 
papers for the workshop workbook. Participants to the 
workshop will discuss issues pertinent to the care of 
architectural fragments and elements. Such issues 
include: 


Focus A. Identifying Value, Determining Best Use 

One of the key elements in this equation is the interdis- 
ciplinary nature of those interested and knowledgeable 
about these artifacts. Other Questions To Ask: How is the 
collection being used currently? How could it be used as 
a study collection? What other uses can we propose, e.g. 
exhibition, classroom training? What types of expertise 
exist to assist curators in evaluating the significance of 
elements within a collection? How much of any one type 
of object or portion of a structure or element should be 
kept? Do collection managers have written access proce- 
dures and policies? From the curation viewpoint, what 
qualifications do researchers need? From the architectur- 
al historian, historical architect, period engineer or his- 
toric preservationist viewpoint, what qualification 
requirements would obstruct use of the collection? What 
should scope of collection statements say about architec- 
tural study collections? The goal will be to develop con- 
sistent ways of applying collections management tech- 
nology to this collection type. 


Focus B. Documentation 

What kinds of documentation are advisable in initiat- 
ing or expanding a collection? What have others done to 
develop documentation after the fact for an existing col- 
lection? How are databases currently augmented with 
storage information and photographic images of objects? 
How are fragments cataloged, labeled, accessioned? How 
does the management of this information help with the 
use? How is the expertise necessary to identify elements 
obtained? 


Focus C. Storage, Security, Climate Control 

What are the key factors to consider in providing ade- 
quate storage, security, fire protection, and environmen- 
tal control? What can be done to reduce handling of 
objects and yet make them accessible for study? What 
kind of equipment is on the market to move large heavy 
pieces? What problems have arisen through use and 
what are some of the solutions? How much care is 
enough? If what you have is a complete disassembled 
structure, does it have special storage and documentation 
concerns? 

In addition to some lectures by instructors, there will 
be an opportunity to share expertise, engage in discus- 
Siu, View specific collection concerns, and then partici- 
pants will break up into smaller groups to study specific 
aspects and develop recommendations for treatment, 
care, storage, exhibit, study, etc. Those interested in 
learning more about the workshop, may contact 
Emogene Bevitt at 202-343-9561, or Roberta Reid at 804- 
220-7740. 


(continued on page 16) 
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An Architectural Conservator 


A by-product of the work of the architectural conserva- 
tor! is a class of architectural artifact that, when properly 
maintained and used, can be a vital tool in the under- 
standing and care of historic structures. It is the lens of 
the microscope that enables the architectural conservator 
to uncover from this artifact class hidden secrets—secrets 
that have the potential to favorably alter the future of a 
structure, and add to our understanding of a historic 
building material, technology, or practice. 





Learning Through the Lens 
of the Microscope 


Carole Louise Perrault 


The architectural conservator creates a certain class of 
architectural artifact in the process of doing his/her 
work, which is the systematic study of historic fabric and 
structures. The value of an architectural artifact in this 
class is not fully recognized until it can be studied micro- 
scopically or with the aid of other analytic methods in the 
laboratory. This artifact must be enhanced, manipulated, 
or processed in some way to obtain useful data. The data 
thus obtained, in turn, will speak in inventive ways to the 
history of the architectural element, room, or structure, 
and to the technology, physical properties, and condi- 
tions of the particular building material itself. 

These architectural artifacts are often only microscopic 
fragments, selectively and expertly garnered by the archi- 
tectural conservator from the raw materials that compose 
our architecture. They are fragments of the paint and 
wallpaper that protect and decorate architectural sur- 
faces, and the mortar and metal fasteners that bind 
together the larger structural elements. This class of arti- 
fact is commonly collected to answer questions formulat- 
ed by the architectural conservator in the process of 
preparing historic structure reports and/or conditions 
assessments. 

At the National Park Service’s Cultural Resources 
Center (CRC) in Lowell, MA, these fragments (or sam- 
ples) are cataloged according to material type; i.e., paint, 
wallpaper, nails, and mortar/plaster. Each material type 
constitutes a subcollection within the broader architectur- 
al-artifact collection of the CRC. The artifacts that com- 
prise these subcollections provide data essential for the 
documentation and treatment of historic structures with- 
in the National Park Service. 

Customarily, samples are generated to serve an imme- 
diate goal; e.g., to date architectural features, to deter- 
mine how a room may have looked at a specific point in 
its history, or to obtain insight into a structural or build- 
ing-material failure. The preservation of these artifacts in 
their respective subcollections, however, also provides 
future benefits. The artifacts become part of the building 
file for that structure, which can be used to assist with 
long-term care for the structure. In addition, these arti- 
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facts have the potential to speak eloquently about specific 
regional and period trends, as well as the general evolu- 
tion of building technology and practices. Locked within 
these material fragments of our built culture are clues to 
the histories of the technologies that gave the material its 
form and shape. These histories are in large measure the 
stories of the craftspeople who over centuries developed, 
applied, and perfected the technologies. 

In the context of a structure, each sample offers infor- 
mation that is limited to its particular removal site and 
material type. Only a comparative analysis of the sample 
with the broader population of samples (of the same 
material type) for that element, room, or structure can 
provide answers to larger questions. More often than not, 
several artifact types (paint, nails, mortar/plaster) must 
be studied in concert to develop a complete and accurate 
picture. A typical project to prepare a historic structure 
report is cited below to illustrate this concept. 

The National Park Service acquired the birthplace of 
John Adams, second President of the United States, in 
1978.2 A historic structure report was immediately begun 
to understand the building’s evolution and to make spe- 
cific recommendations for its restoration. The first phase 
in the research process consisted of an existing-condi- 
tions survey. This survey addressed not only physical 
and structural problems, but also questions of architec- 
tural evolution. Evaluation of the survey data was influ- 
enced by the historical documentation that had been col- 
lected on the birthplace, and by the architectural conser- 
vator’s knowledge of relevant period technologies and 
styles, and regional construction methods. From this 
combined architectural-survey and historical-research 
phase, a conceptual image of how the house had evolved 
through the centuries was drawn. 

To confirm or refute this image, a second phase of 
more detailed analysis was initiated. This entailed the 
retrieval of artifacts such as paint, wallpaper, nails, and 
plaster samples. These artifacts were selectively taken 
and analyzed by the architectural conservator with a cal- 
culated goal in mind based on the hypothetical image of 
the house’s evolution. It was this data that generated the 
most insightful information on the evolution of specific 
architectural features throughout the building. This 
enabled treatment recommendations to be formulated 
not only for individual features, but also for entire rooms 
and the exterior of the house, as well. 

An example of this process may be seen in the way the 
architectural conservator was able to define the alter- 
ations to the birthplace’s parlor that were made by the 
Thomas Boylston Adams family during their residency 
between 1810 and 1819.3 Historical research revealed that 
they were the last Adams family to live on the Penn’s 
Hill farm. A letter sent in 1811 to Thomas by John Quincy 
Adams (his brother, who then owned both birthplaces) 
authorized repairs to make the “dwelling” more comfort- 
able, although no record of the exact nature of the repairs 
has been found. The architectural conservator’s task 
became one of identifying -he parlor’s floor plan, individ- 
ual architectural features, and finishes for this period. 
The following illustrations address how the architectural 
artifacts extracted from the building fabric associated 
with a doorway in this room offered insight into the par- 
lor as it was known by Thomas Boylston Adams. 
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Fig. 1. John Adams Birthplace, Parlor, North Wall, 
Door to Lean-to, Existing Conditions, 1979. Hidden 
behind this doorway’s surfaces is a complicated history. 
Investigative analysis of the wall around the doorway, 
along with the analysis of artifacts taken from their fea- 
tures, suggested the following evolution. Originally, this 
north wall was an exterior wall without a doorway. 
Shortly after construction, presumably when the lean-to 
was extended across the entire north side of the main 
house, a doorway was introduced. During the Thomas 
Boylston Adams remodeling, the doorway was eliminat- 
ed and the opening closed with plaster. In the mid-19th 
century a doorway (seen above) was reinstated on this 
wall. However, the new doorway was not in the exact 
position of the earlier doorway, but was located about a 
foot farther east. Apparently, the originators of the sec- 
ond doorway did not know that a doorway had previ- 
ously existed in this relative location. Multiple artifacts 
were removed from the features associated with this 
doorway. A closer look through the microscope at each 
artifact type and the information that it provided relevant 
to the identification of the Thomas Boylston Adams peri- 
od treatment follows in figures 2-5. 

Fig. 2. Detail of Early Machine-Cut Lath Nail, Shank 
Directly Under Head, Magnified. The nail type represent- 
ed in this photograph proved to be a valuable artifact in 
the identification of the architectural alterations to the 
John Adams birthplace that were made by the Thomas 
Boylston Adams family. The diagnostic features of this 
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nail (specifically, the design of the head and the shank 
below the head) link it with a nail type produced and/or 
used in the Boston area between 1796-1815. The charac- 
teristic head of this nail type lacks uniformity in shape 
and size. It is positioned generally eccentric to the shank; 
i.e., lopsided. In addition, there is a distinct roundness 
(necklike) under the head that was created by the com- 
pression of the clamping device (a heading vise used to 
grip the nail). This nail type was found securing the lath 
for the plaster that covered over the first doorway 
described in figure 1. Its manufacture date suggested that 
this alteration to the parlor was made during the Thomas 
Boylston Adams period. 


cm ® 





Fig. 3. Examples of Plaster Sand Types, After Analysis. 
Note that aggregate composition, size, and quantity dif- 
fer between types. The architectural conservator 
retrieved a population of plaster samples for analysis 
from locations throughout the birthplace. These plaster 
samples were taken from areas of known, suspected, or 
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unknown date. Following analysis by acid digestion, the 
sand remains were compared. Four sand types were 
identified. Because Sand Type III was associated with 
the early cut nail described in figure 2, it was concluded 
that this plaster related to repairs made during the 
Thomas Boylston Adams period, as well. The thickness 
of this plaster averaged around three-eighths of an inch, 
and it is secured to a hand-rived lath. The hand-rived 
lath is noticeably wider (2 inches) than the hand-rived 
lath associated with Sand Types I and II. In a few cases, 
wrought nails were found securing the lath along with 
the early cut nails. It is not unusual to have these two 
types of nails being used simultaneously. This type of 
hand-rived lath was discovered in the remains of the 
infill used to closeup of the first doorway described in 
figure 1. 





Fig. 4. Polished Cross-Section of a Paint-Sample 
Artifact. Paint research was performed at the John 
Adams birthplace to help date architectural elements, 
map the history of the finishes throughout, and identify 
period-specific finishes for the restoration date(s). 
Microscopic paint samples offer the most information 
with the least amount of destruction to historic fabric. 
Through an analysis of such samples, the conservator is 
able to unravel layers of cultural deposit left in a struc- 
ture by its residents over the centuries. Dating of paint 
finishes occurs most often in the context of where the 
sample was extracted—clues that are provided by the 
style of the architectural element supporting the paint or 
the nails securing that element. Relative dating of paint 
finishes may occur once benchmarks in a sample stratig- 
raphy for a particular feature or room have been estab- 
lished. This sample was taken from a feature that was 
secured with the period nail described in figure 2. It con- 
tains the 19th- and 20th-century paint finishes for the 
wood trim in the parlor of the John Adams birthplace. 
The finish from the Thomas Boylston Adams period is at 
the base of the sample, while the most recent finish is 
found at the top. The Thomas Boylston Adams finish is a 
pigmented oil paint, greenish-gray in color, and contain- 
ing large hand-ground multi-colored particles of pig- 
ment. 





Fig. 5. Wallpaper-Sample Artifact, Containing Four 
Layers. This artifact was found under the trim on the 
north side of the doorway illustrated in figure 1. 
(Virtually all of the historic wallpapers have been 
removed from the parlor walls, so that such concealed 
locations are the only place where they survive.) The 
architectural conservator discovered that at least 10 dif- 
ferent wallpaper treatments were used in the parlor 
during the 19th century. Laboratory analysis of the 
sample shown above found that it contained four lay- 
ers. The earliest layer (at right) was applied during the 
circa-1811 remodeling work by Thomas Boylston 
Adams, when the first doorway here was closed. It is a 
laid paper, block-printed with distemper paint in a leaf 
pattern. The paper may be English, and its principal 
colors are green on an ivory ground with black pin- 
dots. The latest layer (at left) was the last one applied 
before the second doorway was created in the mid-19th 
century. 





Notes 
See footnotes at end of following article by the same author. 
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Artifacts of the Architectural 
Conservator: An Approach to 
Their Care and Use 


Carole Louise Perrault 


| architectural artifact types commonly generated 
by the architectural conservator at the National Park 
Service’s Cultural Resources Center (CRC) are explored 
here. They are paint, wallpaper, nails, and mortar /plas- 
ter samples. This article discusses the nature of each arti- 
fact type and how it is processed, analyzed, and stored at 
the CRC. More importantly, it presents the range of infor- 
mation that each artifact type may provide once it is 
enhanced, manipulated, or processed by the architectural 
conservator. 

The artifact generally begins its life as a sample 
retrieved by the architectural conservator.! The sample is 
taken with purpose by a professional having expertise in 
history, architecture, archeology, and science. 

After its retrieval, the sample is placed in an artifact 
container for its journey to the laboratory. There the sam- 
ple is given an identification number as it becomes part 
of the appropriate subcollection of the CRC’s architectur- 
al-artifact collection. Both the processed sample and the 
unprocessed remains of the original sample carry the 
same artifact ID number. 

The architectural conservator is trained to use a variety 
of scientific methods and instruments, depending upon 
the building material being studied and the project 
goals.* However, the principal analytic tool of the archi- 
tectural conservator is the binocular microscope. Other 
specialists who employ more advanced instrumental 
analysis are commonly called upon for material analyses 
that are beyond the expertise of the architectural conser- 
vator. 

Paint. Paint-sample artifacts are most often only sever- 
al millimeters in length. They are mounted either semi- 
permanently in petri dishes partially filled with micro- 
crystalline wax, or permanently in cubes of casting resin 
that are then polished. The former are stored in specially 
designed wooden racks, and the latter in self-sealing 
plastic bags. Instrumental analysis consists of microscopy 
using visible, ultraviolet, and polarized light. Chemical 
analysis of materials and cross-sections is undertaken as 
needed. 

The architectural conservator may glean from his/her 
observation and analysis the following data: the sub- 
strate’s material and condition; the number of paint lay- 
ers in the cross-section; the physical properties of those 
layers such as color, relative gloss, and texture; the com- 
position of the paint coatings, including the pigments, 
mediums, and additives present; the application tools 
and techniques employed; protective and decorative 
paint finish systems; environmental factors that may 
have affected the sample; and inherent vice.* 

Wallpaper. Wallpaper-sample artifacts arrive at the 
laboratory in many shapes and sizes. In addition, an indi- 
vidual sample may be composed of multiple layers, rep- 
resenting different periods of wallpaper, that will have to 


be separated as part of the sample’s processing. 
Wallpaper can be separated by dry or wet methods. 

Visual analysis, often aided by a binocular microscope, 
is undertaken to identify wallpaper design patterns, prin- 
cipal colors, paper textures, manufacturing processes, 
and printing techniques. Polarized-light microscopy and 
chemical analysis are undertaken to identify the paper 
and paint types. Dates are ascribed based upon both styl- 
istic and materials analyses. Cleaned and dried wallpa- 
per samples are encapsulated in Mylar and placed flat in 
storage cabinets. 

Nails. Nail artifacts generally consist of the complete 
nail, although sometimes only fragments of nails can be 
obtained. The nail artifact is stored in a self-sealing plas- 
tic artifact bag. Nail analysis consists simply of magnify- 
ing the nail with the assistance of a binocular microscope 
or hand-held lens to record the nail’s diagnostic features. 
Identification of these features enables the architectural 
conservator to group the nails according to type; i.e., 
whether wrought, cut, or wire. The identification of type 
helps to date the nails, and presumably leads to the dat- 
ing of the architectural features from which they were 
taken. 

To identify nails according to a type, it is necessary to 
examine the nail in detail. The basic parts of the nail are 
the head, the shank, and the driving end. What aiiows 
the dating of nails are the telltale signs of the manufac- 
turing processes that become distinguishing characteris- 
tics. Identifying these characteristics enables us, in turn, 
to group the nails into periods of manufacture. Knowing 
the evolution of technological developments in the man- 
ufacture of nails in a specific geographical region allows 
the diagnostic markings to date the likely period of use in 
a historic structure. 

Plaster/Mortar. A plaster- or mortar-sample artifact 
gathered by the architectural conservator can typically fit 
in the palm of the hand, usually 30 or 40 grams. Twenty 
grams are required for analysis. At the laboratory, the 
samples are compared microscopically prior to analysis. 
Mortar analysis by acid digestion provides constituent 
percentages of sand, lime, and cement. The physical 
remains include sand, fines,* hair and/or other fibers, 
etc. The remains are placed in separate test tubes and 
stored in self-sealing plastic artifact bags. 

Following the computation phase, the resultant sample 
data is compared. The comparative data includes the 
ratios of the sample constituents analyzed in terms of 
percentages, the similarities of sands, and the similarities 
of fines. Analysis of these samples may provide two 
types of information. First, the comparative analysis 
might offer insight into the physical evolution of the 
structure. Second, the data from individual testing might 
enable the replication of historically appropriate and 
physically compatible mixes for restoration purposes. 





Notes (Learning Through the Lens...) 


1 Skilled as 
conservator h 


ciplinary professional, the architectural 
cribed as “a preservation technologist 
who attempts » the perspective of an architectural 
historian with all approach of an architect and the sci- 
entific focus of a conservator.” National Conservation Advisory 
Council, Report of the Study Committee on Architectural 


(continued on page 20) 
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Conservation (Washington, D.C., 1977), p. 7. In addition, it 
should be noted that the architectural conservator conforms 
to the guiding principles of the archeologist in the process of 
meticulously exposing and analyzing the different layers of 
cultural history that comprise any structure. 


2 The John Adams and John Quincy Adams birthplaces 
stand on their original foundations, next to one another at the 
foot of Penn’s Hill in Quincy, Massachusetts. On November 
10, 1978, the Adams birthplaces became part of the Adams 
National Historic Site. 

+ Thomas Boylston Adams was the youngest son of John 
and Abigail Adams, born in 1772. Thomas and his wife (Ann 
Harrod) had seven children. The four youngest were born in 
his father’s birthplace; one of these children lived less than a 
year. 

Notes (Artifacts of the ...) 

| Samples are retrieved by other types of professionals as 
well. In addition, artifacts that did not begin their life as frag- 
ments of the building itself may be cataloged into the relevant 
subcollection. This may include modern materials such as 
examples of reproduction wallpaper made for a restoration 
project. 

2 The project goals may have a historical and/or diagnostic 
orientation. 


3 Degradation of fabric due to factors inherently present in 
its composition, manufacturing process, and/or application. 


+ Fines are insoluble finely grained particles. 
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Publications on 
Architectural Records 


Tony P. Wrenn 


Waite there is no uniform definition of “architectur- 
al records” in general it includes architectural draw- 
ings, and anything related to architectural design 
including published works, specifications, pho- 
tographs, postcards, correspondence with clients, etc. 
The underlying concept being ihat no building exists in 
a vacuum, it is part of a larger built environment and 
the architectural records provide some of the back- 
ground for better understanding the building and its 
surroundings, and the architect. 

Two organizations that have identified helpful publi- 
cations on architectural records are the American 
Institute of Architects (AIA) Library and Archives and 
an organization called the Co-operative Preservation of 
Architectural Records (COPAR). COPAR goals include 
publicizing architectural records and providing respon- 
sible information about identifying and presery ing 
them. There are currently COPAR chapters in Utah, 
New York City, California, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Metropolitan Washington 
DC. 

There is an active Architectural Records Roundtable 
as part of the Society of American Archivists and the 
Art Librarians Society of North America also has an 
architectural records interest group. Several other pro- 
fessional groups also have developed architectural 
record programs. The Research Library Group is plan- 
ning a three year effort in the United States and Canada 
that will involve architectural records of various types 
in 11 university and other architectural record reposito- 
ries. The program is intended to pull together diverse 
records in a technologically usable “virtual” architec- 
tural records archive. 

For those trying to find or preserve architectural 
records, possible collections or collectors may be as 
close as a public library or local historical society. 
COPAR and its chapters can be contacted for their 
advice on how to find or save records. In general, it is 
advisable for architectural records to be retained in the 
geographic area of the buildings that were built, 
because interest in and use of the records is more 
likely. 


Publications on Architectural Records 


Proceedings of a seminar on the care and manage- 
ment of architectural records, October 27-28, 1992, 
Syracuse, N. Y.: New York State Architectural Records 
Needs Assessment Project, Marty Hanson, Preservation 
Administrator, Syracuse University Library, 
Administration Office, 222 Waverly Avenue, Syracuse, 
NY 13244-2010. Now being prepared for publication. 

Proceedings of a working conference on establishing 
principles for the appraisal and selection of architectur- 
al records, April 14-16, 1994, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, held at the Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
sponsored by the Jcint Committee on Canadian 
Architectural Records and Research (JCCARR) and the 
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Society of American Archivists (GAA) Architectural 
Records Roundtabie, Nicholas Olsberg, Conference 
Chair, Canadian Centre for Architecture, 1920 rue 
Baile, Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3H 256. Proceedings 
and conference statement now being prepared for pub- 
lication, possibly as an issue of the American Archivist. 

Proceedings of the symposium on the appraisal of 
architectural records, held April 26, 1985, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Massachusetts Committee for the Preservation of 
Architectural Records, P. O. Box 129, Cambridge, MA 
02142, 1987, $8.00 including mailing. 

Porter, Vicki, and Robin Thornes. A Guide to the 
Description of Architectural Drawings, Boston, 
Massachusetts: G. K. Hall, 1994. Publication of the 
Architectural Drawings Advisory Group, Foundation 
for Documents in Architecture, on behalf of the Getty 
Art History Information Program. 

Ross, Jeffrey J., et al. Cataloging Architectural 
Drawings: A Guide to the Fields of the RLIN Visual 
Materials Format, Tucson, Arizona: Art Libraries Society 
of North America, 1992. 

Schrock, Nancy Carlson. Architectural Records 
Management, Washington, DC: American Architectural 
Foundation, 1735 New York Ave. NW, Washington, 
DC 20006, $2.50 including mailing. 

Schrock, Nancy Carlson, and Mary Campbell 
Cooper, Records in Architectural Offices: Suggestions for 
the Organization, Storage, and Conservation of 
Architectural Office Archives, Cambridge, MA: 
Massachusetts Committee for the Preservation of 
Architectural Records, P.O. Box 129, Cambridge, MA 
02142, June 1992, $12.00, plus $3.00 for mailing. 

Toward standards for architectural archives, pro- 
ceedings of a two-day conference made possible by a 
grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, February 1984, Washington, DC: American 
Architectural Foundation, out-of-print. 


Co-operative Preservation of Architectural Records 
(COPAR) Publications 


A Newsletter for COPAR, a national clearing house 
of information on architectural records and architectur- 
al records repositories, published quarterly by the 
Library of Congress and The Metropolitan Washington 


COPAR, editor, Sally Sims Stokes, National Trust for 
Historic Preservation Library, McKeldin Library, 
University of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742. 
Published and mailed by the Prints and Photographs 
Division of the Library of Congress, free. Data on archi- 
tectural records or queries on same, plus changes and 
additions to the mailing list should be sent to Ms. 
Stokes, the editor. 

Committee for the Preservation of Architectural 
Records. Architectural Research Materials in Philadelphia: 
A Guide to Resources, New York: Committee for the 
Preservation of Architectural Records, 1980. 

Cummings, Kathleen Roy. Architectural Records in 
Chicago: A Guide to Architectural Research Resources in 
Cook County and Vicinity, Chicago, Illinois: Burnham 
Library of Architecture, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
1981. 

Hanford, Sally. Architectural Research Materials in the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C.: American 
Institute of Architects Foundation, 1982. 

Ison, Mary. Architectural Research Materials in New 
York City: A ‘Guide to Resources in All Five Boroughs, New 
York: Committee for the Preservation of Architectural 
Records, 1977. 

Ison, Mary. National Union Index to Architectural 
Records, Washington, DC: Prints and Photographs 
Division, Library of Congress, 1986. Being updated 
under the auspices of Metropolitan Washington 
COPAR, with data from the original electronically 
recovered, and updating to begin in 1994. 

Lowell, Waverly B. Architectural Records in the San 
Francisco Bay Area: A Guide to Research, California 
Cooperative Preservation of Architectural Records, 
New York: Garland, 1988. 

Schrock, Nancy Carlson. Architectural Records in 
Boston: A Guide to Architectural Research in Boston, 
Cambridge and Vicinity, Massachusetts Committee for 
the Preservation of Architectural Records, New York: 
Garland, 1983. 

This listing was updated May 16, 1994; it is prepared 
by and available from Metropolitan Washington 
COPAR, Tony P. Wrenn, Archivist, AIA Library and 
Archives, 1735 New York Ave. NW, Washington, DC 
20006. 
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(Bearss—continued from page 4) 


Every effort is being made to forget Pearl Harbor, a real 
day of infamy. So in the same vein Manzanar should be 
destroyed—burned down and all be forgotten for they were not 
the innocent “citizens” as you claim them to be. 

Another correspondent wrote that the Manzanar 
Relocation Center site had become a “propaganda tool” for 
a small group of Japanese-American dissidents and their 
“politically correct” supporters. 

The Service held its ground in this instance. On reading 
my reply, in which I responded as a World War II Marine 
first and Chief Historian second, Patsy T. Mink, Member of 
Congress, wrote, “Thank you... for your commitment to 
keeping our nation’s history alive with passionate discus- 
sion of important events such as the internment during the 
war. By preserving rather than burying the past, we will 
hopefully profit from its lessons.” 

Far more broad-based and vocal, as the 50th Anniversary 
of the Pearl Harbor attack approached, were complaints by 
the World War II generation, spearheaded by veterans, con- 
cerning the Service's interpretation of the Japanese attack. 
A harbinger of the storm to come was a letter from Dr. 
David Nuico of Baltimore addressed to Congressman 
Sidney Yates. Dr. Nurco was incensed by a label in the visi- 
tor center quoting out of context Pearl Harbor commander 
Adm. Husband E. Kimmel’s characterization of the attack 
in testimony before the 1942 Roberts Commission as “a 
beautifully executed military maneuver.” In his letter to 
Yates, Dr. Nurco, who had discussed the situation with USS 
Arizona Memorial Superintendent Gary Cummins, found 
Cummins’ reasoning “unacceptable” and declared that 
“describing the Japanese attack in these terms smacks a 
another Bitberg [sic].” The physician also informed Yates 
that a few hours after reading Kimmel’s statement at the 
visitor center, he had been so incensed that he suffered a 
heart attack and, while hospitalized in Honolulu, he had 
heard a nurse “of Japanese descent describe the attack in 
the same fashion.” National Park Service Director Russell 
Dickinson responded to Yates that the quotation was not 
offensive “in context” and that in the updated museum care 
would be taken to “insure that... visitors will recognize that 
it was extracted from the Roberts report.” 

Several years passed and the park did not remove the 
“offending” label. This was again brought to the 
Washington Office’s attention by senior staff of the 
American Legion, alerted by vigilant members who visited 
the memorial. A call to the new superintendent of the USS 
Arizona Memorial by me expedited the label’s removal, 
and an agreement that any future use of the Kimmel quota- 
tion would be fully attributed and placed in context. 

Another flare-up of complaints came when articles 
appeared in newspapers in December 1987, announcing 
that personal gear of a Japanese airman who had participat- 
ed in the “sneak attack on Pearl Harbor” was to be present- 
ed to the NPS during the 46th anniversary of the attack. A 
veteran World War II carrier pilot whose brother-in-law 
was entombed in Arizona fired off a letter of protest to his 
congressman. Mistakenly believing that the gear would be 
displayed on the memorial directly over the ship, he fumed: 

If this atrocity planned by the National Park Service is 
intended to be included as part of the USS Arizona Memorial, 
it will defile the memory of all Americans who died as a result 
of that Japanese airman’s treachery and desecrate the grave of 
1,177 victims thereof who are still buried there. 
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This time the Service did not blink. Director Bill Mott 
pointed out that, contrary to the Associated Press release, 
the gear would be displayed in the visitor center shoreside, 
not on the memorial. He wrote that the display of the 
Japanese airman’s personal effects would bring home the 
awful reality of December 7, 1941. “If we omit such items 
from exhibits, we leave the erstwhile enemy faceless.” Mott 
continued: 

As the 50th anniversary of the “day of infamy” approach- 
es there are fewer and fewer Americans and Japanese who expe- 
rienced it and the armageddon that followed. (While) the 

wartime generation needs no education in its meaning ... such 

interpretive exhibits will help convey to future generations a 

vivid and striking sense of what transpired. Without them, I 

fear the meaning of the event will be lost to future generations, 

Japanese as well as American. 

Interest and concern mounted as the 50th anniversary of 
the attack neared. An early decision to treat the anniversary 
as a purely American memorial commemoration essentially 
avoided what might have been a major controversy over 
inviting Japanese officials to take part. As it was, any who 
came were admitted to the ceremonies, although preference 
was given to survivors and next of kin. Nevertheless, the 
park had its hands full. The committed park staff took 
action to ready the site for an unprecedented influx of visi- 
tors, including "resident George Bush, a naval veteran of 
the Pacific Campaign; hundreds of VIPs; thousands of vet- 
erans of the attack; next of kin of those who had lost their 
lives on the day that still lives in infamy; and the public. 
New shoreside exhibits were scheduled, and the visitor 
center museum exhibits were refurbished. In addition to 
improvements to and sprucing up the memorial and visitor 
center, funds were allotted for “Remembrance Plaza,” 
where all those killed in the attack were to be listed, and a 
new audio-visual production to replace the dated film 
shown to visitors awaiting boats to take them out to the 
memorial. (The film prepared for the Navy had been in 
place and shown before the NPS assumed responsibility for 
the site. It had been subject for nearly a decade to com- 
plaints from scholars and veterans.) 

By late spring 1991, as plans jelled and staff put in long 
hours to meet tight deadlines, the park’s interpretive pro- 
grams were subjected to savage attacks by members of the 
Pearl Harbor Survivors Association (PHSA), spearheaded 
by Ray Emory, a retired chief boatswain mate who was 
PHSA’s historian and a former volunteer at the Memorial. 
The Directorate was bombarded with letters complaining 
that the rangers in their oral presentations were emphasiz- 
ing the revisionist view that the United States, through eco- 
nomic sanctions, had forced Japan into attacking Pearl 
Harbor. Although there was little documentation to sup- 
port these assertions, the Service took steps to monitor and 
provide training for the rangers to insure an unbiased and 
historically accurate presentation of events on the road to 
Pearl Harbor. 

To defuse this explosive issue, | met with Gerald A. 
Glaubitz, President of the PHSA, in late June. After briefing 
President Glaubitz on the Service’s anniversary projects, I 
informed him that the NPS 

is committed to working with the Pearl Harbor Survivors 
Association over the long term, but especially at the 50th 
anniversary. We try to consider the unique role of the 
Survivors and seek to involve them and take account of their 
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Tools to Manage 
a Historic 
European Park 


Using GIS and CAD 
in Poland 


Paul Braun 


uskau Park is an important historical 

and cultural landscape on an interna- 

tional scale. Founded by the Saxonian 

Prince Herman Von Puckler in 1815, it 

incorporates nature, culture, and the 
human spirit in a picturesque setting. Puckler’s numer- 
ous encounters with the philosophy and work of land- 
scape architects such as Capability Brown, Humphrey 
Repton, and William Nash gave him the impetus to cre- 
ate a park worthy of today’s current preservation 
efforts. Muskau Park is one ox 15,000 historic palaces, 
gardens, and cemeteries throughout Poland. The 
Muskau Park GIS/CAD Project (MPGIS/CAD) was a 
tri-national project initiated to use Geographic 
Information System (GIS) and Computer Aided Design 
(CAD) technology to digitally inventory the parks ele- 
ments, analyze changes in the park over the past 179 
years, and demonstrate the usefulness of simulation 
techniques such as 3D viewshed analysis. 


Muskau Park History 


Puckler conceived and developed the park on land 
inherited from his grandfather, as well as that which he 
purchased with his own funds. His vision of Muskau 
Park included a town and village, areas for farming and 
industry, meadows, rivers, lakes, forests, gardens, an 
arboretum, and forest nurseries. The original intention 
was for the park to be a landscape that was constantly 
transforming and adapting. Unfortunately, by 1845, the 
intentions of Count Puckler exceeded his financial abili- 
ties and he was close to bankruptcy. He was forced to 
sell the property. The development of the park was then 
taken over by a series of ideological successors and 
owners. After World War II, the development of the 
park brutally came to a halt due to the division of the 
park by a national border. 


Current State 


The park currently consists of approximately 2,500 
acres straddling the border of Poland and Germany 120 
miles southwest of Poznan, Poland and 300 miles 
southeast of Berlin, Germany. The German half of the 
park contains the most architectural features, a small 
well-maintained natural area and a large urban area; 
while the Polish side contains forested areas (previously 
the pleasure grounds), cultivated fields, and the town of 
Leknica. Generally, the Polish side has lost a great deal 
of its original character due to overgrown vegetation, 
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building degradation, encroachment by towns and vil- 
lages, yearly wear and tear, and the blossoming econom- 
ic activity of a “border town market” where Germans 
cheaply shop. 


International Cooperation 


Muskau Park preservation efforts, including 
MPGIS/CAD, were carried out by an international com- 
mittee made up of The Institute of Historic Preservation 
in Germany (Institut Fur Denkmalpflege) and The Center 
for the Preservation of Historic Landscapes (Osrodek 
Ochrony Zabytkowego Krajobrazu), Warsaw, Poland. In 
particular, MPGIS/CAD was carried out by the Polish 
working group and a United States Peace Corps volun- 
teer working apart from his placement in a Polish nation- 
al park. 


What is CAD and GIS technolegy? 


Most everyone has either heard of or had contact with 
computer-aided design (CAD) and geographic informa- 
tion system (GIS) technologies. Essentially, CAD uses 
graphic symbols to create computerized drawings. These 
drawings can then be easily updated, reproduced, and 
plotted at any desired scale. GIS takes this even further 
by attaching a database to the digital data. Thus, a poly- 
gon “layer” (i.e., tree stands or historic structures) can be 
stored as a combination of graphic features as well as a 
database which describes the polygons with information 
such as type, age, and health of trees or for historic struc- 
tures age, owner, address, and construction materials. 
Once all desired “layers” exist (MPGIS/CAD had 12 such 
layers) queries can be made. A typical query to a GIS 
could be, “graphically show all historic structures which 
are older than 120 years, are on highly erodible soils, 
have 300-year-old oaks within a 200-meter radius of the 
structure, and can be seen from the hiking trail at a par- 
ticular point”. 

Another query could be, “Since 1900, where has the 
town and village encroached upon the open landscape 
and what areas should be recommended as sensitive or 
non-sensitive to development”. Keep in mind that 
queries can become very complex and that they are often 
made up of a series of smaller sequential processes. 


The Muskau Park GIS/CAD Project (MPGIS/CAD) 


To attain the mentioned level of query and analysis, 
the Polish working group laid out four phases for the 
project: needs assessment, data conversion and staff 
training, data processing, and analysis. 


Project Design 


Phase One—Needs Assessment 

Phase one consisted of a needs assessment, software 
and hardware evaluations, and purchasing of selected 
hardware and software. Hardware selected and pur- 
chased consisted of an IBM compatible 486 pc computer, 
a 17” color monitor, a AO digitizing tablet, an 8 pen plot- 
ter, and a 4 color paint jet printer. pcARC/INFO 3.4 D+ 
was chosen as the GIS package while AutoCad and 
LandCADD were chosen as the CAD packages. It became 
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very clear that open discussions of what staff wanted to 
accomplish and what GIS and CAD technologies could 
offer were invaluable toward creating a clear, concise 
vision of what the goals of the project were. Staff educa- 
tion as to hardware and software limitations and the 
need for clear contract specifications (for subcontracted 
work such as document scanning) could have paid 
great dividends in the long run. 


Phase Two—Data Conversion and Staff Training 

After 300 work hours the Polish working group 
advanced from the most primitive level of CAD and 
GIS understanding to a point where, in a multi-lingual 
environment, staff received scanned basemap data from 
a private contractor, converted it to peARC/INFO for- 
mat, learned basic editing, display, and print functions 
in all three software products, and drafted a database 
design identifying 12 “layers” and their subsequent 
descriptive data for the park. Again, it was clear that 
team discussion during database design improved the 
future product usability as well as developed “buy-in” 
and understanding of the project among the group. 

It was also important that the team recognized their 
accomplishments and began to believe in their abilities 
to manipulate hardware and software. 


Phase Three—Data Processing 


Time saved by scanning park base maps was virtual- 
ly lost as the working group was forced to spend time 
deleting undesired graphic data, such as hatching, from 
the layers. The undesired data occurred because the 
team was not aware of the need for, and subsequently, 
did not provide the contractor with “clean” base maps 
for scanning nor did they correctly specify what they 
wanted. With this freedom, the contractor processed the 
scanned data in a CAD package and delivered it to the 
team. The contractor did not divide the drawings into 
thematic layers (i.e. contours, roads, vegetation, etc) 
which would have made importing to the GIS package 
quite simple. Instead, one drawing was simply color 
coded. Thus, the team was forced to import the entire 
CAD drawing into pcARC/INFO, make multiple copies 
of the drawing, and manually delete all unwanted fea- 
tures from each drawing (i.e. all data but soils from the 
soils layer or all data but roads from the transportation 
layer). Once edited and processed, the team coded 
descriptive data into the database for 7 of the 12 layers. 
The contour layer was converted from pcARC/IN FO 
into LandCADD in order to create a digital terrain 
model to do viewshed analysis. Most importantly, all 
three software packages were employed interchange- 
ably as the team began to see the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each software package and the pertinent 
issues of transferring data between them. 


Phase Four—Analysis 

As with most automation projects, data analysis is by 
far the most interesting and complex part of the project. 
Unfortunately, as with many projects, the majority of 
time and money is eaten up by preparation, conversion, 
and data processing. This loss of potential stresses the 
need for an educated project manager who is aware of 
what should be produced by a contractor, possesses a 
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clear vision of project goals, understands the range of 
hardware and software abilities, and encourages staff to 
use the technologies therefore retaining their know]- 
edge gained from courses and seminars. 

For MPGIS/CAD data inventory, hardcopy plots, 
and interpretive maps for seven finished layers were 
created for presentations and use in publications and 
brochures. Future analysis will include defining a view- 
shed in LandCADD, querying which landowners, vege- 
tation, and nearest roads fall within or impede the 
viewshed; comparing all historical maps in 
pcARC/INFO to see landuse, landcover, and road net- 
work changes over time; overlaying, using in 
pcARC/INFO, all relevant layers to create a composite 
map showing environmental sensitivity, high stress 
areas, and value rankings tc make policy decisions 
more data driven; and finally, scanning and storing his- 
toric black and white photographs and construction 
details. These scanned images will then be retrieved 
from a digital plan drawing and displayed on the 
screen showing historic and current views from a par- 
ticular location. 


Conclusions 


The Center for the Preservation of Historic 
Landscapes, being one of the first cultural resource 
management institutions to use and integrate GIS and 
CAD computer technology in Central and Eastern 
Europe, has seen the potential of these technologies as 
well as the new troubles, problems, and complications 
that accompany them. MPGIS/CAD highlighted some 
issues that are directly applicable to work here in the 
United States. Team education to facilitate “buy-in” and 
to properly inform users, who can then ask insightful 
questions, is vital toward creating a vision of expected 
results. Secondly, there is constant need to stay focused 
on project goals and not be led astray by temptations to 
“experiment” with new tools. Employees should be 
encouraged to use computers to retain training skills 
and build confidence in their abilities. Finally, the com- 
bination of CAD and GIS technologies can create new 
insights by combining, collecting, and portraying data 
in an innovative manner. These insights can assist the 
cultural resource manager to make more informed poli- 
cy decisions. 





Paul Braun is a graduate student at the University of Arizona 
where he is studying the application of GIS and remote sens- 
ing to landscape planning. 
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Toward a New Past 
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Interpretation of Native History within Parks Canada 


A.J.B. Johnston 


“Dr Battiste, 1'm working on a Native history project and I'd 
like to get together with you to talk about how Parks Canada ...” 


A.J.B. Johnston to begin a telephone conversation 


“...has obliterated our history?” 


Marie Battiste, former Mi’kmag Cultural Curriculum Co-ordina- 
tor for Eskasoni Schools, Cape Breton 


r. Battiste’s interjection succinctly expresses the 

bitterness many Native Canadians feel toward 

“oficial” or “mainstream” history. Few would 

dispute the essence of what she says. Parks 

Canada, like school texts and the many provin- 
cial and municipal historic sites and museums, has major 
oversights and omissions in its presentation of First Nations 
history. 

Parks’ weaknesses are hardly surprising. Until recently, 
much of Canadian society overlooked the roles Aboriginal 
peoples played in the nation’s evolution. The standard his- 
torical approach highlighted the activities and achievements 
of Europeans and their Eurocanadian descendants. The 
indigenous peoples who aided or resisted the newcomers’ 
advance were treated like bit players in an essentially 
European drama, the basic story line being a “master narra- 
tive of European progress and Indian retreat.”! But 
Canadian society seems at last to be seeking to include the 
histories of its First Peoples in the country’s story. 


A Caveat 

When we generalize about people, we are on dangerous 
ground. In the following pages, I refer to Native viewpoints, 
Aboriginal sensibilities, and so on. Beware such generaliza- 
tions, for as the philosophical paradox goes, “All generaliza- 
tions are false.” 

There are roughly half a million people of Aboriginal 


descent or background in Canada.- That means quite simply 


that there are half a million differing perspectives. 
Aboriginal Canadians are no more monolithic than are 
English-, French-, or any other convenient categorization of 
Canadians. 


History as a Weapon 

History is not always a tool for understanding. The stories 
that make it into books—or into a historic-site system— 
often cast one group in a better light than another. As 
Ronald Wright observes in Stolen Continents, “a foreign 
version of what had happened” can be a “form of oppres- 
sion in itself.”* 

For Aboriginal people in Canada the history that was 
taught until recently was that their ancestors were “primi- 
tive” or “pagan” or any of the other terms used to describe 
peoples from a cultural background different from that of 
mainstream society. The First Peoples were depicted as the 
“bad guys,” menacing peaceful and civilizing European set- 
tlements. It is an interpretation with an obvious, tragic irony 
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at its core: it was the Europeans who were the invading pres- 
ence. 

History is no less a weapon when a particular group is 
simply not included in the interpretation being offered. 
“Where one chooses to begin and end a story profoundly 
alters its shape and meaning.” When Native peoples are 
barely mentioned, it says that “they are clearly peripheral.”+ 

Until recently, declining figures for the Aboriginal popula- 
tion, along with their general situation on society's margins, 
meant that their stories and perspectives were rarely thought 
of in interpreting the past. However, the demographic trend 
has dramatically reversed itself: the 1991 census recorded 
over half a million Canadians of Native descent, an increase 
of nearly 100,000 since 1986.° Equally important, political 
and constitutional developments in Canada have brought 
Aboriginal issues to the forefront. 

The eras when Parks Canada was most busy expanding its 
system of historic sites—the 1920s and 1930s, and the 1960s 
and 1970s—were times when neither Native realities nor 
Native history were prominent in mainstream Canadian 
thinking. As a result, the many fur-trade and military sites 
that Parks acquired were perceived primarily as examples of 
the advance of Eurocanadian civilization and sovereignty 
across the land. We now recognize that the First Nations 
often played crucial roles in the developments being com- 
memorated. 

The goal for Parks Canada is clearly to do better, but 
reaching that goal will be easier said than done. An obstacle 
is the widespread assumption—a creation myth among 
Eurocanadians—that the continent was a vast, almost empty 
wilderness before the Europeans arrived. As Luther 
Standing Bear, an American Sioux (Dakota), observed: “Only 
to the white man was nature a ‘wilderness’ and only to him 
was the land ‘infested’ with ‘wild’ animals and ‘savage’ peo- 
ple. To us it was tame.”® Ronald Wright makes a related 
point, commenting that the continent’s massive depopula- 
tion due to the spread of European diseases among the 
Native peoples had left many areas “open” by the time 
Europeans arrived in them. “America seemed a virgin land 
waiting for civilization. But Europe had made the wilderness 
it found; America was not a virgin, she was a widow.”” 


Lengthening the Line, and Curving It 

In mainstream society it used to be thought that Canada’s 
time line was quite short when compared with that of truly 
aged places. For generations, schoolchildren learned about 
the “advance” of western civilization from the caves of B.C. 
times through Greek and Roman achievements and on 
through the Renaissance and the Age of Exploration. Only 
then did North America enter the picture. Schoolchildren 
learned that the history of their particular region began in 
1604, or 1534, or 1497, depending on their books’ focus. And 
that was on the east coast. In the West, starting dates were 
sometimes as late as 1905. 

When L’Anse aux Meadows was accepted as a Norse site, 
many Canadians were delighted that their collective past 
had been pushed back to A.D. 1000. The country still was 
not as old as Europe, the ultimate comparison for many 
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North Americans, but at least it was not as young as had 
been assumed. 

We now recognize that Eurocentric history is not world 
history and that Canada is ancient by any measure one 
cares to use, with a history of human occupation that 
stretches back thousands of years. Just how far back is a 
matter of debate, but a round figure of 10,000 years is an 
accepted minimum, and some would say it goes back 
30,000 or even 40,000 years. The pre-European experience 
comprises over 95% of the country’s history. 

Aboriginal peoples occupied virtually every corner of 
Canada long before the construction of the pyramids in 
Egypt, and their societies were far from static. The conti- 
nent witnessed tremendous migrations, as well as the emer- 
gence of a multitude of cultures, languages, and differing 
responses to differing environments. “One point is becom- 
ing increasingly clear: New World prehistory was as filled 
with significant developments as that of the Old World in 
the fascinating story of man’s cultural evolution.”® 


Tangibles and Intangibles 

A Parks Canada strength is its treatment of “things.” 
From excavated artifacts to standing structures, millions of 
“things” are looked after in the Parks system. They lie at the 
heart of Parks’ approach to history. 

The effort that goes into preserving and presenting his- 
toric sites is expended in a desire to achieve intangibles: a 
sense of significance or an atmosphere of authenticity. 
Within Parks is a widely shared desire to educate the visit- 
ing public, usually thought to be best achieved through a 
presentation of “things” —reconstructed buildings, people 
in costume, and so on. If enough appropriate items can be 
presented, so the thinking goes, visitors will be convinced 
of a given site’s veracity. History is seen, essentially, as an 
object-ifying process.” 

However, from an Aboriginal perspective, intangibles are 
often at the forefront, and the past is often not concrete and 
compartmentalized. One historian, speaking of the indige- 
nous peoples in the Arctic, has written: “The past and pre- 
sent of the northern cultures are not distinct and separate 
like black and white, but are joined together by history, 
written and remembered.”!° The same concept is found 
among Native people in the south of Canada. There is a 
widespread inclination co speak of an across-the-genera- 
tions continuum, of a history that is “cyclical” and “holis- 
tic.” This can sound slightly scary to an agency used to 
interpreting historic sites to fixed moments in time, and 
reflecting a “blurred time” approach may not be easy, yet 
new approaches will have to be tried, using techniques and 
philosophies consistent with Native traditions and perspec- 
tives. Success will be achieved only through close co-opera- 
tion with Aboriginal people. 

A related challenge is to reflect the Native view that 
interpreting the past is more a cultural than a curatorial 
question. A particular Native group may well want to talk 
more about their world view and less about “things.” As 
Marie Battiste put it, “We are more than arrowheads.” !! 

Native elders often comment on the importance that 
another intangible—knowledge—has in the Aboriginal 
experience. Traditional knowledge, in the view of elders in 
the Northwest Territories, “offers a view of the world, aspi- 
rations and an avenue to ‘truth’ different from those held 
by Euro-Canadians whose know edge is based largely on 
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European philosophies.” They define traditional knowl- 
edge as: 


the accumulated knowledge and understanding of the 
human place in relation to the universe. This encompasses spir- 
itual relationships, retationships with the natural environment 
and the use of natural resources, relationships between people, 
and is reflected in language, social organization, values, insti- 
tutions and laws.!2 


Anthropologist Robin Ridington says that before contact 
with Europeans, “technology consisted of knowledge 
rather than tools. It was by means of this knowledge of 
their ecosystems, and their ingenuity in using them to their 
own advantage, that Amerindians had been able to survive 
as welt as they did with a comparatively simple technolo- 

Lest anyone think that such knowledge was more philo- 
sophical than practical, they should recall the countless 
occasions when explorers and settlers relied on Native 
expertise. There are, for example, accounts of surgical skill, 
such as when two Kutchin women perfectly repaired a bro- 
ken knx .cap using sinew and small caribou-bone pegs.!4 
Clearly, Parks Canada will have to strive to reflect the 
Native way of looking at technology—at knowledge—at its 
sites. 

Some tangibles are extremely important to Native peo- 
ple: sacred objects. What those items are and how they are 
to be presented (usually not at all) can only be determined 
by First Nations representatives themselves. On a lower 
plane are other significant tangibles, though their impor- 
tance often lies not so much in themselves but in what they 
represent, such as a valued relationship, a beloved ancestor, 
or an ancient craft. 

Tangibles or intangibles, the interpretation of Native 
story lines and objects calls for both creativity and consulta- 
tions. The only way for Parks to find the right approach is 
to seek the advice of Aboriginal people themselves. 


To Change Perspectives 

An obstacle to interpreting Native history meaningfully 
is mainstream society’s widely held view that Aboriginal 
societies are static. “Whites still think of the Indian as what 
he was—or what they conceive him to have been. No possi- 
bility of change is considered except change that makes the 
Indian a White man.”!° 

As well, the emphasis that some people place on precon- 
tact Aboriginal cultures, to the exclusion of how those same 
cultures adapted, evolved, and survive today, leaves one 
with the unmistakable feeling that a precontact culture is 
thought to be more “pure” than what came later. It’s an 
odd perspective. Does anyone think that the only true 
British culture is that which existed before the Norman 
invasion of 1066, or before the Norse invasion a few hun- 
dred years earlier? 

Such views fix the image cf Aboriginal people as a “peo- 
ple whose time has past or as “noble savages” or “first ecol- 
ogists” in a lost golden age. It is fundamentally important 
that Parks Canada managers and front-line interpreters rec- 
ognize the many false views that people can hoid. Our pro- 
grams and publications must move visitors beyond one- 
dimensional images. 


Who Tells the Stories? 


This question is of paramount importance. Given cen- 
turies of less-than-ideal relations between Native and non- 
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Native, the First Nations want, and increasingly expect, to 
control how they and their history are presented. 

Leenore Keeshing-Tobias (Ojibway) has satirized how the 
process has worked to date. 


Soon the white man! (1 mean Trickster) will come by .. 
“I'm going to tell those stories for you,” he'll say. “You're far 
too primitive to tell them yourself. | am going to let the world 
know what you think. I am going to tell the world how you 
think when you think.” 1 


Parks Canada is not empowered to speak for the First 
Nations in terms of either their history or their perspectives 
on the environment. Rather, Parks needs to work with 
Aboriginal Canadians to present mutually acceptable mes- 
sages. 

Not only do Native people want to speak for themselves, 
but that is also what visitors want. The public prefers to 
learn about the Cree, Ojibway, and Nuu-chah-nulth from 
the Cree, Ojibway, and Nuu-chah-nulth. Messages are con- 
sidered “more authentic” when they come from the people 
whose history is being interpreted. 

One of the benefits of having interpreters from First 
Nations is that program content and presentation can move 
in new directions, and with depth. At sites where the Native 
presence was historically strong, not to have that aspect rep- 
resented in today’s interpretation is simply misleading. 
Consider a comment about Colonial Williamsburg: 

You can talk about that 50% of the population all you 
want, but remember, these visitors are in a museum where what 
they see tells the story. Until they see that half the people in cos- 
tume on the street are black, it’s not going to sink in how many 
blacks were here in 1770.47 


Substitute “Native people” for “blacks,” and one could 
easily be talking about any of a number of fur-trade or mili- 
tary sites. 

The answer to “Who Tells the Story?” is obvious. Parks 
Canada needs to improve its efforts to hire First Nations 
individuals for interpretive positions at sites where their 
presence is called for. 


.. and How and Where? 


Some managers worry that adding previously untold 
Native history story lines might complicate long-established 
programs. They talk of “shoehorning” and worry that peo- 
ple are proposing First Nations content only because it is 
currently “politically correct.” 

On the question of “shoehorning,” no one, least of all the 
representatives of First Nations communities, are interested 
in force-fitting stories where none are justified. If, on the 
other hand, there are Aboriginal associations with a particu- 
lar site, then it is in everyone’s interest to see that such links 
receive their proper acknowledgement. How extensive that 
acknowledgement should be will vary from case to case. 

As for “politically correct,” the challenge Parks Canada 
faces is to present the nation’s history in ways that are factu- 
al, balanced, and respectful. Those standards apply whether 
one is talking about European rivalries or Confederation or 
the Northwest rebellions of 1870 and 1885. 

If a group or a people have been overlooked, then the 
goal should be to right that wrong. It is not “politically” cor- 
rect to do so, it is just correct. It is also understandable. As 
societies change, so their histories change. Long ago, history 
was about kings. Today it is about any of a thousand topics. 
That inevitable broadening of history has come to include 
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people who were long on the margin of the dominant soci- 
ety. Their stories need to be told. 


So What is the New Past? 

One might hope for a detailed prescription. Alas, no type 
of history is so simple. Each site and each park has its own 
stories to present, its own relationships to build with First 
Nations. 

If success is to be achieved, it will be realized only with 
the willing participation of Aboriginal people. Only they 
know the sites and stories that are important to them; only 
they carn decide how much of their history, perspectives, 
and values they wish to share with the rest of society. 

Parks Canada is in the early stages of demonstrating to 
the First Nations its eagerness to include their history at its 
sites and parks. Equally importantly, Parks has recognized 
the need to work with the Aboriginal communities so that 
it understands the messages that Native people wish to see 
presented. In the long run, one might hope that what has 
until now been regarded as their history, will become our 
history as well. 
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The Bad Pass 


A Ten Thousand 
Year Old Highway 


Nancy A. Oster 


t the beginning of the Early Prehistoric period, 
around 10,000 vears ago, small groups of 
nomadic people moved seasonally to follow 
game and to harvest wild vegetation. This 
period roughly corresponded to the end of the 
Pleistocene, a time when the receding glaciers in North 
America caused some significant changes in the annual 
movements of the Paleo-Indians that inhabited the northern 
Bighorn Basin. It seems many species of animals became 
extinct around this time, and the Indians adapted by rely- 
ing on a more diversified selection of plants and animals 
for their survival. Archeological sites in the Bighorn 
Canyon area such as the Pretty Creek, Sorenson Cave, 
Mangus Cave, and the Bad Pass Trail are dated to this peri- 
od by the artifacts that have been found at these locations. 

The Bad Pass Trail afforded an important link between 
the northern grasslands of the Yellowstone River Basin and 
the arid region of the Bighorn Basin in the south. For this 
reason, it became indispensable as an overland route 
through the Prvor and Bighorn Mountains. 

Basic patterns of movement are similar for many early 
populations in North America. Winters were spent in a per- 
manent dwelling, often a cave or sheltered enclosure in a 
canyon, which provided warmth and safety throughout the 
harshest months. These dwellings also served as a central 
location whe: the Indians could return annually. With the 
arrival of spring the people abandoned their winter homes 
for more mobile lodgings made of lodge poles and animal 
skins. The bases of these dwellings were secured by large 
rings of stone called tipi rings. Many rings are still visible 
today, both singularly and in groups, in the higher grass- 
land regions. These sites provide supporting evidence pre- 
historic tribes were following patterns of both early plant 
growth and migrating animals. As summer approached, 
the Indians moved further up into the hills, where they col- 
lected suitable materials for tool and weapon making. The 
women of the tribe used this time for collecting plants, as 
well as making new lodge poles from the abundant pine 
trees. Social gatherings encouraged the production of the 
necessities of life and increased hunting productivity. In the 
fall, many tribes would assemble at one time in the camps 
along the Bad Pass Trail in preparation for the impending 
winter. The Middle Prehistoric era saw the introduction of 
the buffalo jump. Hunters would find a large grassy area 
where buffalo could be found grazing and construct a large 
V-shaped funnel at the end of which was a 15’ to 150’ cliff. 
The women would then butcher the animals at the base of 
this cliff where large deposits of bone have been found. 
Jump sites are usually accompanied by an occupation site 
nearby, where the tribe would dry meat and cure hides in 
preparation for the winter. 

It is believed the next major period, the Late Prehistoric, 
witnessed the migration of the Crow tribe to Bighorn 
Canvon and the Bighorn and Prvor Mountains around 700 
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A.D. Advances were made both in tool making and in 
hunting techniques. The dog travois was introduced during 
this period as well as the bow and arrow. Hollywood's ver- 
sion of typical Indian weaponry was invented only fairly 
recently in comparison to the thousands of years people 
have hunted and lived in the northern Bighorn Basin. 

Eventually by the 17th century foreign cultures intro- 
duced firearms, metal goods, and the horse, which was to 
become a significant addition to the Crow and other Plains 
Indian cultures, traditions, and lifestyles. 

Trade, an annual practice among the Paleo-Indians, 
encouraged good relations with other bands and facilitated 
the mutually beneficial exchange of quality materials and 
goods. Agricultural items, meat, hides, and important raw 
mat: ials like obsidian and shells were carried long dis- 
tances on the Bad Pass and connecting trails to be traded 
and given as gifts to other tribes. 

Indians were not the only traders who recognized the 
advantages of the Bad Pass. As contact with the natives 
increased and beaver pelts became more valuable, foreign 
trappers and traders penetrated even further into the 
Bighorn area. Frustrated with the perils of shipping pelts 
up and down the many river systems of the northern 
Rockies, fur companies began using the travel routes that 
Indians had used for centuries. 

The first recorded use of the Bad Pass route was in a jour- 
nal kept by Francois Larocque, a French-Canadian trader 
with the British Northwest Company, in 1805. Later, Major 
Andrew Henry and General William Ashley, noted and 
successful fur traders and co-founders of the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company, crossed the Bad Pass during their 
expeditions in 1824 and 1825. Among the many other 
famous mountain men that sought to make their fortunes in 
the Bighorn Canyon area are Jim Bridger, Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, Jedediah Smith, and William “Bill” Sublette. It 
was these men that eventually gave the trail its name 
because of the rough and rugged terrain they encountered. 
The Bad Pass was first recorded on an exploration map in 
1839. 

The archeological sites surrounding the Bad Pass Trail 
include several semi-permanent encampments, which the 
Indians used as bases of activity while hunting, gathering, 
or trading. Professor Lawrence L. Loendort, of the 
University of Arizona, spent almost 10 vears studying these 
historical sites, and remains the leading authority on the 
subject. Among the many archeological sites he studied 
were several located at Crooked Creek and Layout Creek. 
The sheltered valley and drainage formed by Layout Creek 
has a number of significant sites, including the Pretty Creek 
archeological survey area, listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. The charcoal from Pretty Creek hearth sites 
has been carbon dated back 10,000 vears. The various sites 
have vielded many important artifacts, allowing the recon- 
struction of an archaic and primitive lifestvle including 
migration patterns as suggested by Loendorf. 

The Bad Pass Trail is marked by rock cairns, made by 
travellers as they picked up stones from their path and 
piled them on either side of the trail. Not only did this prac- 
tice smooth the rocky terrain for future travellers, but it 
seems to have had some religious significance judging by 
the artifacts that have been found in some of the cairns. 

The prehistoric trail is being accurately mapped by 
National Park Service volunteers (VIPs) and emplovees of 
Bighorn Canvon National Recreation Area. The rock cairns 
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bordering the trail are located on foot and marked with 
flags. Each cairn is then mapped by the Global Positioning 
System (GPS). The system uses three to four satellites orbit- 
ing the earth to triangulate and precisely pinpoint the exact 
location of each rock cairn. By measuring the amount of 
time it takes for a radio signal to travel from the satellites to 
an antenna placed at each cairn, latitude, longitude, and 
elevation can be calculated within two to five meters. The 
information is then fed into a Geographic Information 
System (GIS) computer that contains other resource data- 
bases including soil, vegetation, roads, political boundaries, 
and other geographical and topographical information 
about the national recreation area. With such accurate com- 
puter records, it is much easier to preserve and interpret the 
400+ remaining trail cairns. 

The northern Bighorn Basin of Wyoming and Montana is 
rich with a history that has only in the last few decades 
been scientifically researched in detail. Between the small 
nomadic bands of Paleo-Indian tribes that originally inhab- 
ited this area nearly 10,000 vears ago, and the more recent 


frontiersmen and fur traders who followed in their foot- 
steps, lies a vast body of archeological evidence that tells a 
fantastic story of continuous life in the Basin. The Bad Pass 
Trail is an intricate part of this tale and further research 
and interpretation of artifacts will attest to the prehistoric 
and historic significance of the area. Enough emphasis can- 
not be placed on the importance of future discoveries that 
will afford us a better understanding of basic human exis- 
tence in the past, ana in turn, our own existence. 
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concerns in both the operations of the Memorial and in plan- 

ning the 50th anniversary program jointly with the U.S. Navy. 

The Survivors will receive special acknowledgement in the 

Service's anniversary activities. 

| provided him with a summary of the Service's pro- 
grams. 

The next round occurred in late November when there 
Was an acrimonious confrontation on the Memorial 
grounds between the superintendent and Emory, the 
Service's principal critic. This brouhaha found its way onto 
the front page of the Wal! Street Journal. Called to the atten- 
tion of the White House, Emory was given a seat next to 
President Bush when the President gave his December 7, 
1991, address from the USS Arizona Memorial. 

Somewhat overshadowed by the Navy's media extrava- 
ganza, the National Park Service, particularly the staff of 
the USS Arizona Memorial, held forth from December 4-7, 
1991. During these four days, ceremonies at the Memorial 
paid homage to the veterans of the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and other Oahu military installations, as well as the 
islanders, the dead, the living, and the next of kin of those 
who had lost their lives. Among the treasured highlights of 
these days were the presentations by James Michener; get- 
ting to know men and women, including the two surviving 
December 7th Medal of Honor servicemen; and in a private 
setting after the days of ceremonies were over, seeing 
PHSA President Glaubitz and one of the Japanese carrier 
pilots embrace. Superintendent Don Magee, his staff, other 
NPS employees called in as reinforcements, and VIPs had 
all stood a little taller to insure a meaningful and relevant 
program that will be long remembered. 

Meanwhile, production of the new film, which regret- 
tably was not ready for public viewing at the 50th anniver- 
sary, had been deferred. An article in the December 1991 
Smithsonian Magazine, titled “At Pearl Harbor There are 
New Ways to Remember,” sparked a hot letter to President 
Bush from a veteran, this time a retired Army brigadier 
general. The statement that sent him into orbit read, “A 
new film sill replace the present one next March; one point 
that it won’t make is that eternal preparedness is the lesson 
of Pearl Harbor.” In addressing this issue, the retired gener- 
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al fumed, “I object we don’t need another case of Politically 
Correct revisionism at this memorial.” He urged 
. that this new PC film for the memorial should be 
changed so it will continue to present to our children and 
grandchildren the bitter lesson we learned and which you [the 

President] stated in your Proclamation for National Pearl 

Harbor Remembrance Day 1991: “we reaffirm the solemn 

commitment that President Truman made when he declared— 

we shall not forget Pearl Harbor.” 

To assuage the concerns of those like the correspondent 
and other critics of the old film, who feared that the 
Service’s treatment of the Pearl Harbor attack would be 
tainted by the need to be politically correct, the History 
Division determined to establish a blue ribbon panel to 
review and insure that the new film be as accurate and fit- 
ting as possible. This panel consisted of professional histo- 
rians and interpretive specialists, including the Chief of 
Naval History; the president of the Pearl Harbor Survivors 
Association; Capt. Donald Ross and Lt. John Finn, the two 
surviving Medal of Honor winners from December 7, 1941; 
Capt. Joseph Taussig, a Pearl Harbor survivor, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; former chief boatswain 
mate Emory; and senior staffers from the American Legion. 
Nearly all of these people had taken part in the 50th 
anniversary commemorative ceremonies sponsored by the 
NPS at the USS Arizona Memorial. 

The panelists in and around Washington met and pre- 
viewed the film in Captain Taussig’s office. The others 
were provided copies on video cassette. Their comments 
were collated and reviewed, and those deemed to have 
substance were reflected in the new film that has been 
shown to visitors to the USS Arizona Memorial beginning 
December 7, 1992. The new film has been an interpretive 
and public relations success. Viewers evaluating the park’s 
programs give the film high marks. The number of letters 
of complaint to Congress about the old film requiring a 
response by the NPS have been pared to less than 5% of the 
former figure. 





Edwin C. Bearss, former Chief Historian of the National Park 
Service, now serves as a special assistant to the Director, National 
Park Se: vice, for military history. 
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Active Anthropological 
Archeology 


Alan P. Sullivan, III, John A. Hanson, 
and Rebecca A. Hawkins 


Avttrough much overused, the term anthropological 
archeology has at least two meanings. Its most accustomed 
meaning describes an approach for interpreting patterning 
in the archeological record in behavioral or evolutionary 
terms.! A second, less commonly appreciated meaning is 
the extent to which archeologists, in the execution of their 
research programs, develop and employ their skills as cul- 
tural anthropologists. Certainly, no practicing archeologist 
who is aware of the discipline’s history can deny that native 
peoples have been involved in archeological research, to 
varying degrees, since the first observations were made of 
archeological phenomena, as Curtis Hinsley has reminded 
us in his thoughtful Savages and Scientists.2 As the fin de 
siecle approaches, however, anthropological archeology 
more than ever means crafting intercultural understandings 
that pertain to the archeological record as a “multiple-use” 
resource. Readers of CRM, the SAA Bulletin, and their 
regional counterparts (e.g., Arizona Archaeological Council 
Newsletter, Ohio Archaeological Council Newsletter) no doubt 
are familiar with the range of opinions, some, lamentably, 
highly partisan and divisive, that have swirled around pro- 
tocols for deciding the disposition of prehistoric human 
remains. We would argue that, as a consequence of the 
well-intentioned involvement of native peoples in these 
matters, their role in archeological research actually too 
often has been reduced to a scripted formality codified in 
PMOAs (Programmatic Memorandum of Agreement). This 
article, in contrast, describes some aspects of our working 
relationship with the Hopi Cultural Resource Advisory 
Team (HCRAT) that have transpired over the past several 
years. Specifically, we illustrate the extent of Hopi contribu- 
tions to our archeological research by discussing their multi- 
faceted involvement with a long-term, multi-phase pro- 
ject—the Upper Basin Archaeological Research Project 
(UBARP)—on the Kaibab National Forest in northern 
Arizona. 


UBARP and the Hopi 


In a cooperative effort, the 
University of Cincinnati and 
Kaibab National Forest have 
committed resources to investi- 
gate prehistoric (AD 900-1300) 
occupational patterns in an area 
known as the Upper Basin, 
which is located just south of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. This area and its environs, 
which are part of a distinctive 
downfaulted segment of the 
Coconino Plateau along the east- 
ern south rim of the Canyon 
itself, are ritually important to 
the Hopi people. For example, 
that portion of the Upper Basin 
that has received the bulk of 
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Dalton Taylor (second from left), member of the Hopi Cultural 
Resource Advisory Team, discusses aspects of a rock-art site with 
Kirsten Gay (far left, Department of Classics, University of 
Cincinnati), Chad Graham (center, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Cincinnati), Daniel Sorrell (second from right, Kaibab 
National Forest), and Alan Sullivan (far right, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Cincinnati). 





UBARP’s archeological investigation during the past six 
years is located fewer than 25 km from the travertine dome 
in the gorge of the Little Colorado River that represents the 
Hopi peoples’ point of emergence from a previous world.* 
The area also is traversed by historic trade-routes that con- 
nected the Hopi with othe: native groups, especially the 
Havasupai, and along which the Hopi guided early Spanish 
explorers.+ Two research topics that UBARP has focused 
on, prehistoric land-use patterns and modes of site aban- 
donment, have profited in particular from Hopi involve- 
ment during research activities rather than after their con- 
clusion. 

Landscape History. Intensive survey of 13 square kilo- 
meters of dense pinyon-juniper woodland in the Upper 
Basin has located a number of rock-art sites that date from 
late Archaic (A.D. 300) through late prehistoric times (A.D. 
1300). During the past several years, a few Hopi men have 
been taken to view some of these sites. Interestingly, they 
routinely asked whether any pueblo sites are located near- 
by; based on our survey results we know, in many cases, 
that pueblo ruins are found in close proximity. As it turns 
out, the co-occurrence of rock-art and habitation sites is a 
material justification for the Hopi to assert that the sur- 
rounding archeological landscape is, indeed, largely of 
Hisatsinom (ancestral Hopi) origin. Thus, it seems to us 
that not only are rock-art sites a significant symbolic com- 
ponent of the contemporary cultural landscape of Hopi 
people, but when they are associated with pueblo ruins, all 
of these sites are invested with political significance. In 
addition, members of the HCRAT have commented that 
without archeologists surveying in areas where they do 
and, most importantty, without archeologists informing 
them of the results of their work, they would have no phys 
ical proof of the existence of ancestral cultural resources 
beyond the Hopi reservation. This example illustrates how 
institutions with dedicated cultural research resources, in 
this case the USDA Forest Service and a large public uni- 
versity, can profitably engage native peoples’ perspectives 
on heritage management by directly including them in the 
research process. Inexplicably, these kinds of productive 
dialogues rarely seem to appear in the literature. 

Abandonment Hypotheses. As noted above, native peo- 
ples routinely have responded to cases where prehistoric 
human remains have been encountered, and the Upper 
Basin is no exception to this gen- 
eral pattern. As part of the 
process for securing an ARPA 
excavation permit, UBARP 
research designs are circulated 
annually to the Arizona SHPO, 
the ACHP, and tribes in the area 
that historically have occupied the 
Grand Canyon area. 

In 1992, a secondary burial was 
encountered at Site MU 125. This 
was an unprecedented discovery 
because, until then, few prehis- 
toric human remains had ever 
been found between the Grand 
Canyon and Flagstaff. However, 
the notification procedures out- 
lined in the research design were 
followed, especially the stipula- 
tions that called for cessation of 
work in all proveniences affected 
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by the remains. Shortly thereafter, the site was visited by 
members of HCRAT and the Hopi Cultural Preservation 
Office. In addition to agreeing upon some procedures for 
protecting and, ultimately, for reburying the remains, we 
took the opportunity to discuss with the Hopi some puz- 
zling aspects of site MU 125’s archeological context. 
Excavation in a variety of contexts had produced a high fre- 
quency of groundstone fragments; in addition, few com- 
plete artifacts were found in a burned room where charred 
roof material and architectural debris lay directly upon the 
floor. These characteristics of MU 125 are in sharp contrast 
to those of Site 17, a nearby site where complete ground- 
stone artifacts and other intact artifacts, such as ceramic ves- 
sels, were found undisturbed on the floors of burned struc- 
tures. 

According to the Hopi, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that portions of Site MU 125 were deliberately burned, and 
potentially usable artifacts, such as groundstone, were 
intentionally shattered, to achieve “closure” on the settle- 
ment’s abandonment. In other words, by eliminating the 
possibility that, after being abandoned, Site MU 125 could 
be revived, people would have to dedicate themselves 
instead to making their new settlement thrive. Based ona 
more complete sample of subsurface contexts, we now 
think that, in fact, abandonment of MU 125 had been 
planned (only a handful of unbroken objects have ever been 
recovered) and that return was not anticipated and, most 
likely, was definitely discouraged. In addition, it should be 
noted that another reason given by the Hopi for the abun- 
dant groundstone fragments was that, because they are so 
visible on the ground’s surface, they were overt signals that 
this Hisatsinom settlement (MU 125) had been sealed and 
that further use of the site was unwarranted. 


Native Peoples and Archeological Research 

In closing, we would like to comment on several aspects 
of our experiences with the Hopi that have consequences 
for the conduct of archeological inquiry in the United States. 
American archeology has evolved to the point where, at 
least with respect to research conducted on federal lands, 
the opinions of native peoples must be actively pursued. 
Gone are the days, hopefully, when archeologists consult 
native peoples only (i) because they must in order to secure 
a permit or (ii) as an afterthought. The direct involvement 
of Hopi people in UBARP exemplifies how the set of poten- 
tial interpretations of archeological variation can be expand- 
ed to the benefit of all. Our collective experience has been 
that knowledge of the cultural past, in this case conceptions 
of how prehistoric pueblo people may have used upland 
woodland environments a millennium ago, has been ampli- 
fied by actively engaging the Hopi in matters that routinely 
face archeologists, e.g., ascertaining sources of assemblage 
variation and testing hypotheses regarding settlement aban- 
donment processes. Approached in this fashion, we are 
optimistic that archeological research ultimately will 
become unquestionably anthropological in both scope and 
content. 





Notes 


1 For example, see Anthropological Archaeology by Guy Gibbon 
(Columbia University Press, 1984). 

2 Savages and Scientists by Curtis Hinsley (Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1981). 


3 On the Edge of Splendor by Douglas W. Schwartz (School of 
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American Research Press, 1990). 


+ The Grand Canyon: Intimate Views edited by Robert C. Fuler and 
Frank Tikalsky (University of Arizona Press, 1992). 





Dr. Alan P. Sullivan III is Associate Professor and Head of the 
Department of Anthropology at the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. John A. Hanson is Forest Archeologist for 
Kaibab National Forest, Williams, Arizona. Ms. Rebecca A. 
Hawkins is President of Algonquin Consultants, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio and tribal archeologist for the Shawnee Nation, United 
Remnant Band. 


Canadian/US 
Curatorial Services 
Joint Ventures Proposed 


Ann Hitchcock 
Rodger McNicoll 


a a tradition of joint meetings, begun in 1990 
(see CRM, Vol. 17, No. 3, p. 27), between Parks Canada and 
U.S. National Park Service officials, curators of both agen- 
cies met last August to share ideas and strategies in areas of 
mutual concern. The meeting was held at Campobello. 


Follow-up Actions 

This first meeting of NPS and Parks Canada curators was 
characterized by mutual discovery that the two curatorial 
programs have several overlapping concerns that would 
benefit by sharing of developmental activities, analyses, and 
decisions. The group identified follow-up actions, or joint 
ventures, that would be mutually beneficial, that will be ini- 
tiated now, and will show results in the near term. The 
actions are summarized below. 


Information Sharing 

Share information on the selection/development of collec- 
tion management database management systems, including 
software evaluation and data standards. Parks Canada will 
provide NPS information on and copies of the Visual 
Dictionary as it develops. 


Planning and Training 

Invite individuals from the other organization to partici- 
pate in collection management planning project teams. 
Open training opportunities to individuals from both orga- 
nizations and advertise accordingly. Promote exchanges of 
personnel between the two organizations. Establish a proto- 
col to facilitate the above planning and training. 


Communications 

Establish a joint electronic bulletin board for museum pro- 
fessionals in Parks Canada and NPS, through Internet or 
other means. Share information on planning, training, 
research developments, standards, exhibit and interpretive 
development, conservation, and other issues. 


Critical Issues Workshop 
In 1996, present a joint training workshop on the issues 
particular to the management of natural and cultural 
resource collections within an ecosystem context. 
(Hitchcock and McNicoll—continued on page 32) 
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(Hitchcock and McNicoll—continued from page 31) 


Museum Equipment and Supplies 


Share information on sources and collaborate on 
research and development for museum equipment and 
supplies to achieve efficiency and cost savings. 


Environmental Issues 


Coordinate research and development on environmental 
monitoring and control, especially with respect to control 
in historic structures housing museum collections. 

In addition to the above actions, a long-term goal was 
identitied to promote the use of First Nations terminology 
for ethnographic objects by developing a visual dictionary. 

The joint ventures outlined above should encourage 
cross-fertilization of ideas and provide an economy of 


1996, the participants recommended that joint meetings be 


held periodically, ideally every two years. 
Ann Hitchcock, NPS Chief Curator, and Carol Sheedy, 


Parks Canada Acting Director, Heritage Presentation and 
Public Education Branch, provided overall coordination for 
the meeting. Rodger McNicoll and Rene Chartrand, Senior 


Curators, Heritage Presentation and Public Education 


effort. Bevond the Critical Issues Workshop proposed for 


Branch, represented Ms. Sheedy at the meeting. Jean 
Swearingen, Alaska Regional Curator, and Virginia 
Lockett, Parks Canada Interpretive Curator, Prairie and 
Northwest Territories Region, solicited topics from partici- 
pants and developed the agenda. John Maounis, North 
Atlantic Regional Curator, and Margot Magee Sackett, 
Parks Canada Regional Manager, Curatorial Services, 
Atlantic Region, coordinated local arrangements. 








Association for Preservation 
Technology International 
Annual Meeting 1995 


Preservation: A Capital Opportunity! 
CALL FOR PRESENTATIONS 


October 29 —- November 5, 1995, 
in Washington, DC. 


The Washington Chapter of APTI 
invites your proposal to present a techni- 
cal session at the 1995 annual meeting in 
Washington, D.C. The meeting theme, 
Preservation: A Capital Opportunity! , 
will focus on preservation, conservation, 
and maintenance issues nationally and 
internationally, with special emphasis on 
resources unique to the city of 
Washington. Individuals and organiza- 
tions are invited to present sessions or 
participate in roundtables within the 
broad conference theme, Preservation: A 
Capital Opportunity! Technical sessions 
will be held on Thursday, November 1 
through Saturday, November 3 in the fol- 
lowing four thematic categories: 


1: Impact of Government Programs 

Recent developments. Ever changing gov- 
ernmental presentation programs, stan- 
dards, and requirements have an enor- 
mous impact on the everyday practice of 
the preservation professional. Technical 
sessions !n this general area would inform 
APTI members of cur rent developments 
in federal, state and local programs, 
including specialized briefing sessions. 
(For instance, APTI ‘95 plans to offer 
instruction in the General Services 
Administration HBPP computerized 
maintenance planning software program.) 

Access and analysis. Washington affords 
unique access to government officials and 
programs critical to preservationists. APTI 
‘95 welcomes presentations that analyze 
and evaluate local, state, and federal gov- 
ernment activities that have had tremen- 
dous impact on the preservation industry 
over the years. These sessions may also 
provide critical feedback from APTI mem- 


bers to the government officials who 
administer these programs. 

Specific topics sought. APTI ‘95 invites 
participation by individuals and by the 
National Park Service (Washington and 
Denver service center), General Services 
Administration, Architect of the Capitol, 
Corps of Engineers, Smithsonian 
Institution, National Conference of State 
Historic Preservation Officers, and local 
and state preservation agencies or organi- 
zations. Further, APTI ‘95 invites propos- 
als on EPA regulatory programs as they 
affect preservation, HUD and DOI preser- 
vation standards, accessibility standards, 
and recent ADA guidelines, among other 
topics. 


2: Critique of Past Projects and Programs: 
“Lessons Learned” 

Twenty years’ progress has lessons to teach. 
Over the past 20 years, the preservation 
industry has matured at a rapid rate. 
Projects that were highly praised in the 
early 1970s may now be viewed with a 
more informed, and critical, eye. There is 
great value in revisiting projects and pro- 
grams conceived in the past with the hope 
of learning from them, and assessing how 
they have withstood the test of time. 

Bicentennial “boom” revisited. 
Washington is an important laboratory for 
such study, as it was the site of a great vol- 
ume of preservation projects during the 
1976 Bicentennial period. These restoration 
projects now approach 20 years old, and 
many are being “re-restored” to the differ- 
ing standards of the 1990s. As well, many 
fundamental preservation programs, such 
as the NPS Preservation Assistance 
Division technical publications program, 
are nearing their 20th year. 

“Lessons” sought. APTI ‘95 seeks presen- 
tations that would explore past projects 
and programs with a view toward 
“lessons learned.” 


3: International, Preservation Activities 
International crossroads. APTI 95 seeks 
presentation proposals about preservation 

activities in Canada and overseas. An 


international crossroads, Washington is an 
appropriate setting for important technol- 
ogy transfer among individuals, countries, 
and cultures. APTI ‘95 will be seeking sup- 
port from the embassies of Washington 
and would encourage overseas speakers 
to seek financial assistance through their 
own Washington embassies. 


4: Technical Issues in Preservation 
and Conservation 

Straightforward technical issues are 
sought for presentations at APTI ‘95, as is 
typical of any APTI annual meeting. The 
Washington planning committee suggests 
that the thrust of such presentations 
should have a tie in to the government 
impact on the treatment or work effort, or 
explain why such efforts differ when com- 
pleted in conjunction with the federal or 
state program arena. 

Proposal Format. Proposals may 
include individual or team presentations, 
panel discussions or other formats. A pro- 
posal abstract is required for all presenta- 
tions. Please provide a one-page, typewrit- 
ten proposal including: the title of the pre- 
sentation; speaker name(s); affiliation/ title 
of speaker(s); address, telephone and FAX 
numbers for each speaker; and a 250-word 
abstract of the presentation. Attach a one 
page resume for each speaker. Please add 
the following in block form at the top of 
the proposal: 

Category/theme: _ Impact _ Critique 
_ International _ Technical issues 

Format: _ Lecture or slide presentation 
_ Roundtable discussion _ Other: 

Proposed length of presentation: 

_ 15 minutes _ 30 minutes _ 45 minutes 


Deadline for proposals: January 13, 1995 

Proposals MUST BE RECEIVED no later 
than January 13,1995. Please mail or FAX 
to the following: 

APTI Washington ‘95, P.O. Box 16236, 
Alexandria, Virginia 22302-9998 USA; 
FAX: 703-684-7301. 

Telephone inquiries may be made to: 
Baird M. Smith, 202-298-6700; or Caroline 
Alderson, 202-708-6164. 
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Letters 
WWII Battlegrounds 


Dear Editor: 

As a cultural resource professional sup- 
porting the U.S. Army Space and Strategic 
Defense Command (USASSDC) and the 
U.S. Army Kwajalein Atoll (USAKA), | 
was most interested in the article by Mr. J. 
Steven Moore, “Lost Heritage, WWII 
Battlegrounds in the Pacific” (CRM, 
Volume 17, No. 8, 1994). | share in Mr. 
Moore’s fascination with the Pacific 
Islands Campaigns of World War IL. 
Unfortunately, the widely publicized 50th 
Anniversary of the D-Day Landings have 
overshadowed the bloody amphibious 
fighting on these small islands and atolls. 
| found this article to be well written and 
informative, and Mr. Moore should be 
commended for his efforts in highlighting 
the significance and preservation plight of 
these scenes of American valor. However, 
| feel obligated to correct several errors in 
Mr. Moore’s article. 

First, Mr. Moore’s assertion that only 
five areas that witnessed fighting during 
World War II are under U.S. administra- 
tion is incorrect. The USASSDC has a 
long-term lease arrangement with the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands to oper- 
ate the Kwajalein Missile Range on 11 
islands of the Kwajalein Atoll (formally 
titled “the U.S. Army Kwajalein Atoll”). 
These islands include Kwajalein Island 
and Roi-Namur Island, both designated as 
World War II Battlefield National Historic 
Landmarks. Fighting also occurred on 
two other islands of the Atoll controlled 
by USAKA, Ennugarret and Ennylabegan, 
and World War II cultural resources also 
exist on Gagan Island. Incidentally, the 
World War II battlefields of Kwajalein, 
Roi-Namur, and Wake Islands are all 
administered in their entirety by the same 
command, the USASSDC. 

| must also find fault with Mr. Moore’s 
statement that “For Pacific Islanders... 
there is little interest in spending time and 
money preserving something that holds 
scant significance for them.” Through my 
support of cultural and environmental 
management activities on Kwajalein Atoll, 
I have had the opportunity to hold discus- 
sions with the Historic Preservation Office 
(HPO) of the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands (RMI), and their interest and 
efforts in locating, identifying, and pre- 
serving World War II resources located in 
the RMI are laudable. For example, the 
RMI HPO has previously completed A 
Management Conservation Plan for the World 
War II Sites in the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands, and has recently completed a five 
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volume, two-year study entitled Tlie 
Archaeology of World War Il in the Marshall 
Islands, authored by Dr. Henrik 
Christiansen of their office. They have 
hosted a World War II Metal 
Conservation Course at their nation, and 
are at the forefront of World War II 
resource preservation in the Pacific Basin. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Moore did not 
depart his airplane at Kwajalein Island. 
Had he done so, he would have discov- 
ered that the Kwajalein Battlefield is 
marked by seven interpretive panels 
installed by the USASSDC, and that 14 
well preserved structures dating to the 
World War II battle and subsequent 
United States military usage survive on 
the island. Had Mr. Moore availed him- 
self of the opportunity to travel 50 miles 
to the North of Kwajalein, he would have 
discovered that the battlefield of Roi- 
Namur is very close in appearance to how 
the U.S. Marines viewed it in February 
1944. No less than 59 structures and sig- 
nificant objects survive on the two islands, 
and they are interpreted by eight USASS- 
DC installed panels. USAKA hosted a 
number of Army, Marine, and Naval vet- 
erans in conjunction with the 50th 
Anniversary commemoration at 
Kwajalein and Roi-Namur in February 
1994, and the veterans participated in the 
dedication of a memorial stained glass 
window in the Kwajalein Island 
Community Chapel. 

The USASSDC has just completed a 
Comprehensive Resource Inventory and 
Preservation and Planning Study for World 
War II Cultural Resources at USAKA, per- 
formed with funding provided by the 
Department of Defense Legacy Resource 
Management Program. USASSDC is in 
the process of consulting with the RMI 
HPO and the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation to prepare an 
Installation Management Programmatic 
Agreement for USAKA in accordance 
with Section 106 of the National Historic 
Preservation Act, and current USASSDC 
management plans call for the prepara- 
tion of a USAKA Cultural Resource 
Management Plan in Fiscal Year 1996. 

The heritage of the World War II battles 
at the Kwajalein Atoll has certainly been 
altered by the passage of 50 years, but it 
has not been lost, and it has not been for- 
gotten 


Douglas R. Cubbison 
Cultural Resource Manager 
Teledyne Brown Engineering 
Huntsville, AL 


Dear Editor: 

I appreciated J. Steven Moore’s infor- 
mative article about the “Lost Heritage” 
of World War II battlegrounds in the 
Pacific, which appeared in a recent issue 
of CRM. His descriptions of sites in the 
Philippines brought back memories of a 
visit to Manila, Bataan, and other places 


there in the late 1960s. At that time, young 
children in the rural villages, when seeing 
an American drive by, still called out “Joe, 
Joe” and made the V-for-Victory sign. 
During my summer in the P.L, | got to 
know an American woman who'd spent 
three hard years in the civilian prison 
camp at Santo Tomas. | met a Filipino vet- 
eran of the Death March who recalled 
actually having slept while walking (such 
was his exhaustion and his fear of being 
shot if he fell by the wayside with 
fatigue). For many Philippine residents in 
the late Sixties, the personal memories of 
the war were still very sharp. A quarter- 
century later, as those memories fade, the 
remaining physical evidence can just 
barely evoke the reality of the war's des- 
peration and mass slaughter. 

On a quibbling note, I take issue with 
Moore’s statement that “[o]utside Guam, 
only four other areas that witnessed fight- 
ing during World War II are under U.S. 
administration—Pearl Harbor, Wake 
Island, the Northern Mariana Islands, and 
the Aleutian Islands in Alaska.” | suppose 
it depends on how one defines “fighting” 
and “U.S. administration,” but one should 
certainly include—among several other 
Hawaiian installations—central Oahu’s 
Schofield Barracks and nearby Wheeler 
Field in the fighting of December 7, 1941; 
both are located many miles from Pearl 
Harbor. In addition, that December also 
brought Japanese naval bombardment 
(and at least one American fatality) to the 
tiny colony of weather observers on lone- 
ly Jarvis Island. (Jarvis, located near the 
Equator, remains a U.S. possession.) Also, 
the American military installation on 
Midway Island (still under U.S. jurisdic- 
tion) saw heavy bombardment during the 
decisive Battle of Midway (which is some- 
times mistakenly recalled as an engage- 
ment between ships and aircraft only). 

Within the “48 States,” one might 
even—at the risk of over-inflating the sig- 
nificance of what were admittedly very 
minor affairs—include several sites along 
the West Coast. One is the southern 
California coastal oil refinery site at 
Goleta (near Santa Barbara), shelled by 
the Japanese submarine I-17 in February 
1942. Others are in Oregon. These include 
Fort Stevens’ “Battery Russell” (near the 
mouth of the Columbia River, and now 
part of a state park), which exchanged 
artillery fire with the Japanese submarine 
1-25 in June of 1942 (no significant casual- 
ties on either side). Wheeler Ridge, near 
the town of Brookings, and Grassy Knob, 
near Port Orford, would be the others. 
These southern Oregon coastal moun- 
tains, situated within the Siskiyou 
National Forest, were bombed in 
September 1942 with incendiary bombs. 
The airplace was launched from the same 
submarine that had attacked Fort Stevens; 
the intended massive forest fire fizzled 
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out in the damp coastal timber. (Historical 
interpretation is provided at the Oregon 
locations by the Oregon State Parks and 
the U.S. Forest Service respectively.) 


Jetf LaLande 

Archeologist and Historian 
Rogue River National Forest 
Medtord, OR 


Aircraft as Cultural Resources 


Dear Editor 

It is refreshing to read the debate in 
CRM on the National Register eligibility 
of historic aircraft, especially the differing 
views of Paul C. Diebold and Richard E. 
Gillespie regarding Indiana’s National 
Register-listed B-17G 44-83690 (CRM Vol. 
16, No. 10 and Vol. 17, No. 4). Their dis- 
agreement suggests that some guidance is 
needed to formulate appropriate National 
Register eligibility criteria for aircraft. 
This letter is meant to provide some such 
guidance, especially with specific refer- 
ence to Indiana’s B-17. 

Aircraft and aviation artifacts have 
been preserved by museums for long peri- 
ods of time. For example, the Smithsonian 
Institution acquired its first aeronautical 
objects (Chinese kites) in 1876, and estab- 
lished a separate National Air Museum in 
1946. On the military side, the Air Force 
Museum can trace its origins back to 1923. 
Thus, when the National Register was cre- 
ated by the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966, there were already well-estab- 
lished institutions for the preservation of 
aircraft and aviation artifacts. 

Anvone attempting to nominate an air- 
craft to the National Register should 
beware the common use of the shorthand 
term “National Register,” and should be 
mindful of the full name, “National 
Register of Historic Places.” | emphasize 
the geographic term ‘Places’ because some 
CRM personnel seemingly ignore it. It is 
not called the “National Register of 
Historic Properties.” Properties which 
qualify for the Register must have some 
geographic context—they are significant, 
in part, because of their linkage to, and 
integrity with, their surroundings— 
according to the National Register regula- 
tions. 

In almost all cases, intact historical air- 
craft have been removed from their opera- 
tional locations (e.g., the bomber alert area 
of an Air Force base) to some kind of 
archive (i.e., an aviation museum), much 
as Indiana's B-17 was removed to the 
Grissom Air Force Base (AFB) Heritage 
Museum. Such moved (or museum) air- 
craft would not ordinarily be expected to 
be eligible to the National Register. But, 
because the Register considers aircraft as 
structures, they can still qualify for the 
Register even in cases when they have 
been moved from their original location. 
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Even given the National Register quali- 
fication of aircraft as structures, and the 
satisfaction of one or more of the four eli- 
gibility criteria, eligible aircraft still must 
meet the overall quality of integrity. There 
are seven standards of integrity: location, 
design, setting, materials, workmanship, 
feeling, and association. Paul Diebold 
states that design is the most important 
standard of integrity for historic aircraft, 
and that the least important are location, 
setting, feeling, and workmanship. Thus, 
Mr. Diebold has summarily dismissed 
most of the integrity standards responsi- 
ble for establishing the geographic context 
for a historic aircraft—location, setting, 
and feeling. Without such a geographic 
context, a historic aircraft is just a historic 
property, and not a historic place. 

Let us examine the case of Indiana’s B- 
17G from the geographic point of view. 
Grissom AFB began life in 1942 as Naval 
Reserve Aviation Base (NRAB), Peru, and 
served through World War II as a Navy 
primary flight training base with the 
Stearman N2S-3 Kaydet and other aircraft. 
By the time Army Air Force B-17G 44- 
83690 (Boeing #32331) had been built in 
1945, NRAB Peru had been renamed 
twice: Naval Air Station (NAS) Peru, fol- 
lowed by NAS Bunker Hill. There was a 
minor connection between the Navy and 
the B-17, to the extent that, late in the war 
and after the war, the Navy and the Coast 
Guard flew 48 B-17 aircraft (designated 
PB-IW and -IG) in various test projects 
and as airborne early warning, iceberg 
and photographic reconnaissance, and air- 
sea rescue aircraft (Boeing Nos. 34106, 
34114, 77137-77138, 77225-77258, 82855- 
82857, 83992-83998). But, there was no 
connection between NAS Bunker Hill and 
Army Air Force B-17 aircraft, or between 
the Navy and Boeing B-17G #32331. 

NAS Bunker Hill was disestablished 
after the war in 1946, and switched ser- 
vices when it reopened as Bunker Hill Air 
Force Base in 1954 (renamed Grissom AFB 
in 1968). By 1954, Air Force B-17s had 
been relegated to specialized roles, such 
as 44-83690's missile and atmospheric 
nuclear testing programs. However, such 
programs were not conducted at Bunker 
Hill AFB (or Grissom AFB). That base 
instead hosted tactical fighter, fighter 
interceptor, bombardment, aerial refuel- 
ing, and post-attack command and control 
units flying A-37, B-47, B-58, EC-135, F-86, 
F-89, F-94, f. 100, F-106, KC-97, and KC- 
135 aircraft. An example of one of these 
Air Force aircraft, or of a Navy aircraft 
which flew out of NAS Bunker Hill, if dis- 
played at the Grissom AFB Heritage 
Museum, could rightly be nominated to 
the National Register. 

Diebold writes that “Staff felt that eval- 
uation for this property (the B-17) should 
be done at the national level, since it gen- 
erally had no specific connection to one 
location.” This is not true. Based on its 


specialized postwar missions, Indiana’s B- 
17G does have a geographic connection 
with at least two airfields in the 
Southwest, including probably one or 
more of the following: Holloman AFB, 
New Mexico, and Biggs Army Air Field, 
Texas, in support of missile testing during 
1951; Nellis AFB and Indian Springs AF 
Auxiliary Field, Nevada, in support of 
nuclear testing during 1956-1959. 
Indiana’s B-17 could rightly be eligible to 
the National Register if displaved at one 
of these bases. But, to put this plane on 
the National Register when displayed at 
Grissom AFB is to suggest to an unin- 
formed observer that B-17s in general, or 
this B-17 in particular, had some connec- 
tion with the installation that had been 
variously named NRAB Peru, NAS Peru, 
NAS Bunker Hill, Bunker Hill AFB, and 
Grissom AFB. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It should not be a goal of 
the National Register of Historic Places to 
mislead the public instead of accurately 
informing them. 

A rule of thumb to determine historic 
aircraft eligibility is to assume that the site 
of the aircraft in question is a historic dis- 
trict, and then to ask if the aircraft in ques- 
tion could be considered a contributing 
element. In the case of Grissom AFB (and 
its predecessor incarnations), the B-17G 
aircraft on display could not be consid- 
ered a contributing element. Not even the 
three World War II combat veteran B-17s 
in the U.S. should be considered eligible 
based on criterion (a)—the historic activi- 
ties for which they would satisfy this cri- 
terion occurred in the European or Pacific 
Theater, not in the U.S. (One special cate- 
gory of eligible historic aircraft is that of 
an unmoved wreck, which almost by defi- 
nition ends up in its final operating loca- 
tion and would rightly be considered a 
contributing element.) 

So, what should be done? It is entirely 
appropriate for the U.S. Air Force 
Museum to recognize the historical 
importance of the B-17, and this has been 
suitably accomplished by displaving +4- 
83690 at the Grissom AFB Heritage 
Museum. However, the National Register 
of Historic Places has a higher standard. 
The National Park Service should recog- 
nize its error, and remove B-17G 44-83690 
from the National Register. And, in the 
future, the Park Service should ensure 
that any aircraft nominated to the 
National Register should actually be a his- 
toric place, with the necessary geographic 
context, and not merely a historic 
property. 

Michael S. Binder 
Principal Researcher 
MILSITE RECON 
Dallas, Texas 
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Publications 
Back Pocket Style 


A new series of small-format reterence 
books that showcase some of the most 
popular historical styles in international 
architecture and design includes Art Deco 
by Richard Striner and Gothic Revival by 
James Massey and Shirley Maxwell. Art 
Deco beckons readers into the streamlined 
world of skyscrapers, zigzags and ziggu- 
rats—the Jazz Age of the 1920s and ‘30s. 
Gothic Revival celebrates the age of 
Victoria by chronicling the era and its 
Neo-Gothic architecture, furnishings, 
fashions, art, literature, designers, and 
key buildings, all in a format that recap- 
tures the spirit of the style’s heyday from 
the 1830s to the 1870s. Both books are 
available in hardcover at $12.95 and con- 
tain 96 pages and 55 illustrations. 

Also available is Great American Houses 
and Their Architectural Styles, by Virginia 
and Lee McAlester; $60.00. This new pub- 
lication guides house lovers, architects, 
designers, and travelers (both armchair 
and otherwise) on a fascinating tour of 
America’s outstanding landmark homes. 
Dwellings are illustrated with over 350 
specially commissioned full-color pho- 
tographs of interior and exterior views; 
125 black-and-white drawings and floor 
plans; and a guide to visiting the houses, 
nearly all of which are open to the public. 

These books can be ordered from 
Abbeville Press, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022. For more informa- 
tion, contact Wendy Cleary, Senior 
Publicist, at 212-605-9864. 





History Outreach: Programs for Museums, 
Historical Organizations, and Academic 
History Departments, edited by |.D. Britton 
and Diane F. Britton; 1994; $19.95; ISBN 0- 
89464-586-2. Case study articles, written 
by leading historians in the field of public 
history, address the need for historical 
organizations to develop outreach pro- 
grams and provide descriptions of pro- 
grams created to effectively take institu- 
tions out into the community. For order- 
ing information, contact Krieger 
Publishing Company, P.O. Box 9542, 
Melbourne, FL 32902-9542; 407-724- 9542; 
Direct order line: 407-727- 7270; fax: 407- 
951-3671. 





Architectural Conservation Technology. 
From repairing antique stain-glass win- 
dows to analyzing the stability of a struc- 
ture, this seven-volume manual covers 
the many facets involved in the restora- 
tion and preservation of heritage sites. 
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Produced by the Government of Canada, 
the manual explores the building tech- 
niques of the past, as well as current 
repair and conservation techniques. For 
ordering information, contact Canada 
Communication Group—Publishing, 
Ottawa, Canada K1A 0S9; Phone: 819-956- 
4800; Fax: 819-994-1498. 





A Window to the Past—A View to the 
Future, A Guide to Photodocumenting 
Historic Places, by Dr. Frederic |. Athearn; 
first published in 1990, the revised edition 
includes new illustrations and updated 
text; $7.00. Published by the Bureau of 
Land Management, Colorado State Office, 
the work is based upon 20 vears of the 
author's personal experience, and his 
preparation of archival documentation for 
historic sites. To order the book, contact 
Colorado State Office, USDI Bureau of 
Land Management, 2850 Youngfield 
Street, Lakewood, CO 80215-7076; 303- 
239-3600. 





Homesteading and Agricultural 
Development Context, written by Allyson 
Brooks and Steph Jacon and edited by 
Michael Bedeau, 1994; $14.95. This publi- 
cation provides a broad perspective to the 
history of agriculture in South Dakota 
and to its structural and archeological 
legacy. Contents include discussion of the 
federal laws and settlement patterns asso- 
ciated with the homesteading era and a 
summary of the state's agricultural histo- 
ry from 1860 to 1940 and beyond. For 
ordering information, write to South 
Dakota Heritage Store, Cultural Heritage 
Center, 900 Governors Drive, Pierre, SD 
57501. 





1994 Inventory of Historic Light Stations, 
by Candace Clifford, Project Manager, 
and Kevin J. Foster, Chief of the National 
Maritime Initiative. This 430-page publi- 
cation details 631 existing lighthouses. 
Includes 360 illustrations, bibliography, 
index, and two appendices. 

The inventory is based on a computer- 
ized lighthouse database created in 1988 
to track each light station’s location; phys- 
ical characteristics of its historic tower, 
keepers quarters, and if applicable, fog 
signal building; original and current 
optic; ownership; current use; accessibili- 
ty; and historic significance. All stations 
included in the inventory are at least 50 
vears old and most have been evaluated 
for inclusion in the National Register of 
Historic Places, the “official list of the 
nation’s cultural resources worthy of 
preservation.” 

The National Maritime Initiative is a 
program within the National Park 
Service’s History Division whose tasks 
include conducting a survey of maritime 
resources, recommending standards and 
priorities for the preservation of those 
resources, as well as recommending 
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appropriate federal and private sector 
roles in addressing those priorities. 

For sale through the Government 
Printing Office. Send $25.00 to 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, DC 20402. Indicate stock 
number 024-005-01139-1. Price includes 
handling and postage. 





Presenting Nature: The Historic Landscape 
Design of the National Park Service, 1916- 
1942, by Linda Flint McClelland; 314 pp; 
over 80 drawings and photographs. 
Presenting Nature tells the story of how 
the National Park Service met the dual 
challenge of developing national parks 
tor visitor appreciation and enjoyment 
while ensuring the preservation of scenic 
resources for future generations. Early 
chapters trace the evolution of a naturalis- 
tic ethic of park design from 19th-century 
landscape gardener Andrew Jackson 
Downing and park builder Frederick Law 
Olmsted to the first landscape architects 
of the National Park Service—Charles P. 
Punchard, Daniel R. Hull, and Thomas C. 
Vint. Copies are available for $20.00 from 
the Superintendent of Documents, P.O. 
Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 
(Stock Number 024-005-01 140-4). 
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New Guide to African American 
Historic Places Published 


Director of the National Park Service 
Roger Kennedy has announced the publi- 
cation of a new book by the Preservation 
Press, African American Historic Places. The 
book describes more than 800 properties 
in 42 states and two U.S. territories listed 
in the National Register of Historic Places 
for their significance in African American 
history. 

“Many of the properties included in the 
volume tell grass-roots stories of perse- 
verance and triumph. Others provide 
grand tales of heroic deeds and great suc- 
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cesses, such as properties associated with 
Frederick Douglass, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Maggie Walker, and Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Together, they lead to a 
better understanding of the contributions 
of African Americans to American histo- 
ry,” Kennedy said at the 48th Annual 
Preservation Conference in Boston in 
October. 

Also included in the book are eight 
articles on African American experience 
and study, from migration to the role of 
women, from the Harlem Renaissance to 
the Civil Rights movement. The authors 
come from backgrounds representing 
academia, museums, historic preserva- 
tion, and politics, and use listed proper- 
ties to vividly illustrate the role of com- 
munities and women, the forces of migra- 
tion, the influence of the arts and heritage 
preservation, and the struggles for free- 
dom and civil rights. 

Among the authors is Civil Rights 
leader Congressman John Lewis, who 
notes recent progress by scholars and oth- 
ers in recognizing the contribution of 
African Americans and other diverse 
groups to our collective American her- 
itage. Lewis remarks, “By sharing the rich 
information about tangible historic prop- 
erties collected in the National Register of 
Historic Places over nearly 30 vears, 
efforts such as this book contribute mean- 
ingfully to our understanding of the 
diversity of our past by illustrating what 
has been accomplished thus far and by 
providing direction for the future. “ 

Five geographic and thematic indexes 
make the book a valuable reference for 
travelers, teachers, students, and anyone 
interested in African American history. 
Edited by Beth L. Savage, an architectural 
historian with the National Register of 
Historic Places, the 623-page, sott-cover 
book, which includes 140 illustrations, is 
available from the Preservation Press for 
$25.95. To order call the Press toll free at 
800-766-6847. Credit card orders are 
accepted by phone. 

The book is the product of a three-year 
collaborative effort among the National 
Park Service, the National Conference of 
State Historic Preservation Officers, the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
and others. 





National Trust Library Collection 


Established in 1986 at the University of 
Maryland at College Park, the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation Library 
Collection (NTL) serves the nation as a 
central repository for permanently valu- 
able materials pertaining to historic 


preservation. The collection was begun by 


the National Trust in 1949. Over the years 
the collection outgrew its space at Trust 
headquarters and was donated to the 
University of Maryland in 1986. NTL is 
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fully supported by the University 
Libraries and has been enlarged and 
enhanced significantly in its campus set- 
ting. CRM is part of the holdings of the 
library and is one of several hundred 
complimentary subscriptions received 
from many preservation organizations. 
The staff indexes the contents of each of 
these periodicals, and enters bibliograph- 
ic information about key articles in a cen- 
tral database known as the Index to 
Historic Preservation Periodicals. These 
bibliographies are provided free of charge 
based on searches of this database which 


now has over 8,000 entries. The NTL col- 
lection, located in the McKeldin Librar_, 
is open to the public by appointment 
from Y a.m. to 12 noon, and without an 
appointment from 12 noon to 4:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. All NTL materi- 
als must be used on site. For further infor- 
mation on the holdings of the NTL, it 

use, or donations to the collection, amid 
The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation Library Collection, Sally 
Sims Stokes, Curator, McKeldin Library, 
University of Maryland at College Park, 
College Park, MD 20742; 301-405-6320. 








Information on all properties listed in 
the National Register of Historic Places 
is now available online by Internet and 
dial access to Victor, the University of 
Maryland's library catalog system. The 
National Register database has been 
converted to MARC, a universal library 
computer catalog format, and is a sub- 
set of the National Register Information 
System (NRIS), the official database sys- 
tem located in Washington, DC. 

The National Register is the official 
list of districts, buildings, sites, struc- 
tures and objects significant in 
American history, architecture, archeol- 
ogy, engineering and culture. The data- 
base includes all properties listed in the 
National Register from 1966 to 1994. To 
date, over 62,000 properties are listed, 
representing 900,000 resources nation- 
wide. 

Each database entry gives the follow- 
ing information: property name; 
address, if applicable; town or vicinity; 
date the property was listed in the 
National Register; criterion(ia) for 
which the property was excepted; crite- 
ria exception(s), if applicable; name of 
the multiple property submission with 
which the property was nominated, if 
applicable (MPS=Multiple Property 
Submission; (MRA=Multiple Resource 
Area; TR=Thematic Resources); identifi- 
cation of National Park Service proper- 
ties and National Historic Landmarks, if 
applicable; and the computer reference 
number for the property. 

This information is also available in 
the publication, The National Register of 
Historic Places 1966 to 1994. For more 
information, call the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation at 202-673-4000. 

Further documentation, data, and 
publications are available by contacting 
the National Register Reference Desk, 
P.O. Box 37127, Stop 413, Washington, 
DC 20013-7127; phone: 202-343-5726; 
fax: 202-343-9522; email: 
nr_reference@nps.gov. 

Both the National Register and NRIS 
are administered by the Interagency 
Resources Division, National Park 
Service (NPS). 








ional 
Natt Center 











The National Center for Preservation 
Technology and Training was created by 
Congress to coordinate and promote preser- 
vation research, distribute information, and 
provide training in preservation skills and 
technologies. The National Center is located 
at Northwestern State University in 
Natchitoches, LA. Watch for news about the 
National Center in this column. 


Preservation Technology and 
Training Grants 


The National Center for Preservation 
Technology and Training announces the 
availability of grants in historic preserva- 
tion for fiscal year 1995. The Center is a 
new initiative by the National Park 
Service to advance the practice of historic 
preservation in the fields of archeology, 
architecture, landscape architecture, 
materials conservation, and interpreta- 
tion. Through its grant program, the 
Center will provide funds for research 
and training activities that seek to devel- 
op and distribute preservation skills and 
technologies for the identification, evalua- 
tion, conservation, and interpretation of 
cultural resources. Grants will be award- 
ed on a competitive basis. Only govern- 
ment agencies and not-for-profit institu- 
tions may apply. The tinal date for receipt 
of applications is April 1, 1995. To request 
an application or receive further informa- 
tion, contact Ellen Kish, National Center 
for Preservation Technology and 
Training, NSU, P.O. Box 5682, 
Natchitoches, LA 71497; 318-357-6464. 
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African American Preservation 
in Georgia 

The Georgia Historic Preservation 
Division (HPD), under the pioneering 
leadership of tormer State Historic 
Preservation Officer Elizabeth Lyon, has 
encouraged a broader understanding of 
Georgia history through the preservation 
of African American historic properties. 
Since 1989, the all-volunteer Atrican 
American Historic Preservation 
Committee has worked with Georgia's 
state historic preservation ottice to 
encourage the participation of African 
Americans throughout Georgia in historic 
preservation activities. The goal has been 
to develop a preservation policy that 
reflects the broadest patterns of American 
history, evervday people, and the tull 
spectrum of the historic built environ- 
ment. 

The work of the Committee and the 
HPD has resulted in several successful 
public awareness projects, including a 
poster series, a statewide tourism 
brochure, a preservation resource guide, a 
videotape / slide show, and a series ot 
seminars. The Committee meets quarterly 
and its members participate regularly at 
state, regional, and national conterences. 
There is also a statewide Atrican 
American preservation network that 
relies on the Committee and the HPD asa 
clearinghouse tor information and activi- 
ties. 

With Lvon’s personal commitment and 
through the work of the HPD staff and 
members of the Committee, a thoughttul 
and encompassing approach to African 
American preservation has been formed. 

The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation recently presented Georgia’s 
African American Historic Preservation 
Committee its prestigious 1994 National 
Preservation Honor Award. The award 
Was presented jointly to the Committee, 
the Historic Preservation Division of the 
Department of Natural Resources, and 
Elizabeth A. Lyon at the National Trust's 
annual preservation conference in Boston 
on October 27. The award recognizes 
Georgia's outstanding collaborative 
efforts to broaden the appreciation and 
preservation of African American historic 
properties. 

The Minority Historic Preservation 
Committee (MHPC) was established in 
January 1990 through the Georgia 
National Register Revi iew Board, and is 
composed of representatives from neigh- 
borhood organizations and preservation 
groups throughout the state. The MHPC 
Was formed in response to the growing 
interest in preserving the cultural and eth- 
nic diversity of Georgia’s African 
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American heritage in particular. This 
heightened interest has translated into a 
number of efforts which emphasize 
greater recognition of African American 
culture and contributions to Georgia's 
history. 

The Minority Preservation Network is 
an intormal group of over 250 persons 
trom around the state who have an inter- 
est In preservation. Intormation exchange 
and other intertace with the MHPC is 
accomplished through regional organiza- 
tion, with each MHPC member coordinat- 
ing activity within his/her geographic 
area. Members also receive information 
on current preservation issues and activi- 
ties through a monthly intormation bul- 
letin published by the Office of Historic 
Preservation. The Network meets annual- 
ly in conjunction with one of the quarterly 
MIHPC mee tings. Members are brieted on 
the status of current and planned commit- 
tee projects and are encouraged to ofter 
ideas, comments, and suggestions. This 
torum also provides an opportunity to 
share and learn from the preservation 
experiences of other network members as 
well as those of the Committee. 
Membership in the Network is open to all 
interested parties. For more information, 
call the Office of Historic Preservation at 
404-656-2540. 


cially helptul in guiding the laypersons 
Who serve on preservation commMissions 
through the complexity of the laws and 
rules governing procedural due process. 
P roduced through a cooperative efttort 
between the National Trust tor Historic 
Preservation and the National Park 
Service, as well as several other preserva- 
tion organizations, the publication detines 
procedural due process, and discusses the 
importance of giving proper notice prior 
to taking an action, holding public hear- 
ings, keeping a good record, avoiding 
bias and contlict of interest. Also provid- 
ed are 10 tips from the city attorney. 
Attractively packaged and illustrated 
with black and white photos, the 38 page 
booklet should prove to be an essential 
reference work for commissioners and 
commission statt. The project sponsors 
have distributed three copies of the book- 
let to each of the almost 2,000 preserva- 
tion commissions around the country. 
State Historic Preservation Offices have 
also received a copy. Additional copies 
are available from the National Trust tor 
Historic Preservation, Law and Public 
Policy Department, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20036, 
(202) 673-4038. 


—Stephen A. Morris 
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Procedural Due Process in Plain 
English 


Over the vears, a dean of the preserva- 
tion movement has been quoted as saving 
on numerous occasions that more than 
two-thirds of the decisions made by local 
preservation commissions could be over- 
turned in court by a half-bright, first-vear 
law student on procedural grounds alone. 
While the charge may be overstated, the 
underlying truth is that many historic 
preservation commissions remain woeful- 
lv ignorant of their procedural responsi- 
bilities. Given the important tasks carried 
out by these commissions (among them, 
applving local landmark designations and 
regulating changes to properties in his- 
toric districts) such ignorance makes them 


and their regulatory decisions particularly 


vulnerable to legal challenges. In the cur- 
rent political climate, regulations of all 
kinds, but especially those which restrict 
private property rights, are increasingly 
looked upon with a jaundiced eve. 
Therefore, preservation commissions 
have to be even more careful about main- 
taining strict standards of fairness in any 
and all of their regulatory activities. 

A new publication, Procedural Due 
Process In Plain English, should be espe- 
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The George Wright Society 

The 8th Conference on Research and 
Resource Management in Parks and on 
Public Lands will be held April 17-21, 
1995, in Portland, OR. The program enti- 
tled, Sustainable Soctety and Protected Areas: 
Challenges and Issues for the Perpetuation of 
Cultural and Natural Resources, includes 
papers and posters organized around top- 
ics of interest in protected area manage- 
ment and research. For more information, 
contact The George Wright Society, P.O. 
Box 65, Hancock, MI 49930-0065; Phone: 
906-487-9722, Fax: 906-487-9405. 





Guidelines for Institutional Policies and 
Planning in Natural History Collections 

The Association of Systematics 
Collections (ASC) announces the publica- 
tion of Guidelines for Institutional Policies 
and Planning in Natural History Collections. 
This book reviews current practice and 
suggests important elements to include in 
policy documents for institutions that 
house biological, anthropological, and 
geological collections. Topics range from 
accessions to orphaned collections. 
Emphasis is given to topics that previous- 
ly have not been the focus of in-depth 
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policy discussions in the natural history 
community, including documentation, 
archives, ethics, health and safety, and 
hazardous wastes. In addition, there are 
guidelines for writing mission statements 
and developing a strategic plan. There is a 
bibliography for each chapter topic. 
References are provided to related articles 
that have been published by ASC. There 
are also references to model policy state- 
ments produced by ASC member institu- 
tions. 

In freestanding museums, university 
institutions, and governmental agencies, 
Guidelines will serve as a standard refer- 
ence for all museum professionals, 
including administrators, curators, collec- 
tion managers and users of biological, 
geological, and archeological collections. 

ISBN # 0-942924-17-7, 1994, 124 pages, 
$22.00. Prepay to ASC, 730 11th Street, 
NW, 2nd Floor, Washington, DC 20001- 
4521. Add $7.00 for overseas airmail ser- 
vice. For more information, call 202-347- 
2850. 





Pacific Preservation Field School 

“Documentation and Preservation of 
Vernacular Architecture” will be offered 
June 5-30, 1995, by the Historic 
Preservation Program of the University of 
Hawai'i at Manoa. Participants will be 
introduced to the basic field of vernacular 
architectural studies and receive special- 
ized training in documentation and 
recording techniques, including an intro- 
duction to the basic terminology of archi- 
tectural description, instruction in draft- 
ing and the techniques of measured 
drawings, and training in both 35mm and 
large format photography. There will be 
significant coverage of general historic 
preservation issues and other areas of 
study, including historic building materi- 
als and conservation, preservation strate- 
gies and techniques, survey methods and 
the National Register program. The pro- 
gram is “field intensive” with an empha- 
sis on hands-on learning. This on-site 
course will be conducted at Wailuku, 
Island of Maui, Hawaii. 

The faculty includes Dr. William R. 
Chapman, Director, Historic Preservation 
Program and Associate Professor, 
Department of American Studies, at the 
University of Hawai'i at Manoa; Dr. 
William J. Murtagh, Director, Pacific 
Preservation Consortium; and Spencer 
Leineweber, AIA, Visiting Associate 
Professor, School of Architecture. 

The Pacific Preservation Field School 
was organized in 1990 and provides train- 
ing in historic preservation focusing on 
the Pacific region. Rotating among the 
islands, the program uses the region's 
rich heritage of historic sites and other 
cultural resources to offer both theoretical 
and practical experience. 
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The Historic Preservation Program at 
the University of Hawai'i at Manoa pro- 
vides graduate instruction in historic 
preservation, including courses in archi- 
tectural and urban history, building docu- 
mentation and conservation, and vernac- 
ular architectural studies. For further 
information or applications, contact 
Historic Preservation Program, 
Department of American Studies, 
University of Hawai’i at Manoa, 1890 East 
West Road, Moore 324, Honolulu, HI 
96822-2318; phone: 800-993-7737 (24 
hours) or 808-956-9546; fax: 808-956-4733. 





International Conservation Courses 

The International Centre for the Study 
of the Preservation and Restoration of 
Cultural Property (ICCROM) will offer a 
four-month course, Architectural 
Conservation, in Rome, Italy, in early 
1996. The course is open to all mid-career 
American preservation professionals. 
Applicants should apply through the 
Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, Attn: ICCROM, 1100 
Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Suite 809, 
Washington, DC 20004. Deadline is 
February 15, 1995. ICCROM will also 
offer a shorter technical course to 
Americans in 1995, the International 
Course on Japanese Paper Conservation. The 
course will be held in Tokyo and Kyoto, 
Japan, from November to December 1995 
(three weeks). The deadline for this 
course is April 30, 1995. Applications 
should be sent directly to Rome at 
ICCROM, Training Section, 13 Via di San 
Michele, 00153 Rome RM, Italy. 





Clearinghouse Classifieds 

The National Park Service maintains a 
list of clearinghouse objects which are 
available for transfer or loan to a park, or 
they may be used in an exchange to 
acquire objects for parks. They may also 
be loaned to non-NPS institutions. To 
receive information about objects on the 
list, contact Kathleen Byrne, Staff Curator, 
at 304-535-6202, or write to tive NPS 
Clearinghouse, Bombshelter, Harpers 
Ferry, WV 25425. 





Campbell Center Courses 

The Campbell Center for Historic 
Preservation Studies has announced its 
1995 course offerings in Architectural 
Preservation, Care of Collections, and 
Conservation Refresher Courses. For 
more information, contact Campbell 
Center, 203 East Seminary, P.O. Box 66, 
Mount Carroll, IN 61053; 815-244-1173. 





Call for Papers 


The committee for the second annual 
Three Rivers Chapter Winter Symposium 
welcomes proposals for papers and 
works-in-progress relating to the history 
of the Three Rivers Region including the 
following themes: transportation, iron 


and steel, navigation and maritime histo- 
ry, coal and coke, and glass. The one-day 
symposium will be held February 4, 1995, 
at West Virginia University. Submission 
of abstracts is due by December 31, 1994. 
For more information, contact Lee 
Maddex, Institute for the History of 
Technology and Industrial Archeology, 
West Virginia University, 1535 
Mileground, Morgantown, WV 26505; 
304-293-3829, or fax 304-293-2449. 


The National Park Service and the 
Washington Association of New Jersey 
are sponsoring a symposium on October 
7, 1995, in Morristown, NJ. Papers are 
desired on the subject of the impact of the 
War for Independence on the civilian 
population. A one-page abstract should 
be submitted by January 31, 1995, to 
Superintendent, Morristown National 
Historical Park, Washington Place, 
Morristown, NJ 07960. For further infor- 
mation, call Alan Stein, Archivist, at the 
park at 201-539-2016. 


“Places of Commemoration, Search for 
Identity and Landscape Design” is the 
topic of the next Dumbarton Oaks Center 
for Studies in Landscape Architecture 
symposium, to be held on May 19-20, 
1995. The symposium will discuss the role 
of landscape architecture in the design of 
commemorative places that help shape 
and construct people’s memory and iden- 
tity. For registration information, contact 
Studies in Landscape Architecture, 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1703 32nd Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20007; 202-342-3280. 





Bridge Available 

The former New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad Bridge across the 
Fort Point Channel must be replaced to 
accommodate the construction of the new 
Seaport Access Road (I-90 extension to 
Logan Airport) for the Central 
Artery /Tunnel Project. Because the 
bridge is eligible for listing in the 
National Register of Historic Places, the 
Massachusetts highway Department is 
seeking interested parties able to remove 
the bridge for reuse elsewhere. To obtain 
more information, write Massachusetts 
Highway Department, One South Station, 
Boston, MA 02110; or call 617-371-1200. 





Restoration 95 

RESTORATION, the largest trade and 
industry gathering in the world for the 
complete array of industries and profes- 
sions relating to preservation and restora- 
tion, has scheduled its annual exhibition 
for February 26-28, 1995, in Boston. A 
new program in 1995, Project 
Matchmaking Program, is designed to 
enhance and streamline the process of 
bringing together buyers and sellers with 
common interests by making exhibitors 
aware of upcoming restoration projects 
and by making the managers of these pro- 
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jects more aware of the services /expertise 
represented by the exhibiting companies 
that could be relevant to their projects. 
For more information on RESTORATION 
95, contact RAI/EGI, Ten Tower Office 
Park, Woburn, MA 01801; phone: 617- 
933-9699; Fax: 617-933-874. 





Fort Union Fellowship 

The Friends of Fort Union Trading Post 
and the National Park Service announce a 
$1,000 Fort Union Fellowship for 1995. 
This annual fellowship is intended to 
support a qualified researcher wishing to 
explore and produce an article or mono- 
graph on an aspect of Fort Union Trading 
Post history, broadly defined. The fellow- 
ship is open to all applicants except 
employees of the Fort Union Trading Post 
National Historic Site. The recipient of the 
award must be in residence at Fort Union, 
ND, tor a minimum of one week in 1995, 
preferably during the summer. A brief, 
written report on research completed 
must be received within two weeks of 
departure, the recipient forecasting the 
intended publication expected from this 
research. Applications must be post- 
marked no later than February 1, 1995. 
For criteria and application information, 
contact Fort Union Fellowship 
Committee, Fort Union Trading Post 
NHS, RR 3, Box 71, Williston, ND 58801; 
701-572-9083. 





Archives of American Gardens 

The Horticulture Services Division of 
Plant Services, Smithsonian Institution, 
has opened a research station for the 
Archives of American Gardens. This com- 
puterized retrieval system allows 
researchers to search photographic 
images that are included in the Archives 
of American Gardens. The images can be 
searched by subjects, names, dates and 
geographic locations. Because gardens are 
both fragile and temporary, photographs 
and drawings are often the only means of 
obtaining visual data on the evolution of 
America’s public and private landscapes. 
The Archives preserves important 
resources for investigating this significant 
aspect of U.S. cultural and ecological his- 
tory. For more information, contact the 
Horticulture Services Division at 202-357- 
1926, or fax: 202-786-2026. 





Training 

Remote Sensing/Geophysical 
Techniques for Cultural Resource 
Management will be offered May 22-26, 
1995, at Cahokia Mounds State Park in 
Collinsville, IL. This is a practical applica- 
tion of geophysical equipment and aerial 
photographic techniques available for 
identification, evaluation, conservation, 
and protection of cultural resources. 
Hands-on use of magnetometers, conduc- 
tivity and resistivity meters, metal detec- 
tors, ground penetrating radar, and low 
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altitude large scale aerial reconnaissance. 
The cost is $475.00. 

Low Attitude, Large Scale Aerial 
Reconnaissance for Cultural Resource 
Management will be offered in the 
Spring /Summer of 1995 for 10 days at 
The San Juan College in Farmington, NM. 
It is co-sponsored by Brigham Young 
University, the San Juan College, and the 
National Park Service. There is no fee. 
The course provides a unique method to 
use aerial photography for the identifica- 
tion, interpretation, and evaluation of cul- 
tural resources. 

For more information, contact Steven 
L. De Vore, National Park Service, Rocky 
Mountain Region, Interagency 
Archeological Services, 12795 West 
Alameda Parkway, P.O. Box 25287, 
Denver, CO 80225-0287; 303-969-2882. 





International Intern Program 

US/ICOMOS (United States 
Committee, International Council on 
Monuments and Sites) is seeking US-citi- 
zen graduate students or young profes- 
sionals for paid internships in Australia, 
France, Great Britain, India, Israel, 
Lithuania, Poland, the Slovak Republic 
and other countries in summer 1995. 
Participants work for public and private 
nonprofit historic preservation organiza- 
tions and state agencies, under the direc- 
tion of professionals, for a period of three 
months. Applications are due no later 
than March 1, 1995. For further informa- 
tion and to receive application forms, 
contact Ellen Delage, Program Officer, 
US/ICOMOS, 1600 H Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20006; phone: 202-842- 
1862; fax: 202-842-1861. 





International Congress 

The II International Congress for the 
Preservation of the Architectural Heritage 
and Building was held from August 28 to 
September 4, 1994. Over 500 participants 
assembled for the event from many 
nations of the world, including seven 
from the United States. Based on the 
many discussions that took place during 
the event, the editorial committee pre- 
pared a document under the name of 
“Declaration of Mar del Plata” that was 
approved by acclamation during the clos- 
ing assembly of the Congress. 

The International Center for Heritage 
Conservation is a federation of organiza- 
tions dedicated to an international 
approach to the problems of preservation 
education and training, and to the institu- 
tionalized exchange of knowledge and 
experiences in preservation. The III 
International Congress is scheduled to be 
held in Granada, Spain May 20-25, 1996. 





International Conference 
“The Future of Asia’s Past” is the sub- 
ject of an international conference on the 
preservation of Asia’s architectural her- 


itage, to be held January 11-14, 1995, in 
Chiang Mai, Thailand. Sponsored by The 
Asia Society, The Getty Conservation 
Institute, and The Siam Society, the con- 
ference is designed to stimulate aware- 
ness of the impact of increased tourism, 
economic development, and threats such 
as natural disasters and pollution on 
Asia’s rich and often fragile architectural 
heritage. 

For more information, contact The Asia 
Society, Attn: Galleries/Conservation “95, 
725 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10021; 
phone: 212-288-6400; fax: 212-517-7246. 








Solon T. Kimball Award 

Muriel Crespi, Applied Cultural 
Anthropologist in the National Park 
Service, received the 1994 Solon T. 
Kimball Award at the American 
Anthropological Association’s 93rd 
annual meeting in early December. Dr. 
Crespi was recognized for her leader- 
ship in advancing the application of 
cultural anthropology in the national 
park system. The Solon T. Kimball 
Award for Public and Applied 
Anthropology has been offered since 
1978 in recognition of outstanding 
achievements that have contributed to 
the development of anthropology as 
an applied science and that have had 
important impacts on public policy. 








Museum Conference 

The annual conference of the Virginia 
Association of Museums will be held 
March 19-21, 1995, in Richmond, VA. The 
conference will focus on technology, 
administration, exhibit design, partner- 
ships, conservation, legislative advocacy, 
collections management, visitor services, 
education, and evaluation. For more 
information, call 804-367-1079. 





New Compendium of the National 
Register Available 

The National Register of Historic 
Places, Interagency Resources Division, 
proudly announces the publication of the 
National Register of Historic Places 1966- 
1994. This book cites more than 62,000 
properties in the United States and its 
Territories listed in the National Register 
as of January 1, 1994. Each property is 
indexed by state and county, providing 
essential planning information to Federal, 
State, and local governments and commu- 
nity organizations. The softcover, 932- 
page compendium also features an intro- 
duction to the National Register program, 
and includes more than 40 black and 
white photographs from the National 
Register collection. 

For ordering information, please con- 
tact The Preservation Press, National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, 
DC 20036, or 1-800-766-6847. 








Lee H. Nelson, FAIA 

Historic preservation consultant, author, and one of 
America’s most prominent preservation architects, died July 
18, 1994, at his home. He served with distinction for 32 
years in the National Park Service, and retired from the 
position of Chiet of the Preservation Assistance Division in 
Washington, DC. Lee received his Bachelor of Architecture 
degree from the University of Oregon in 1957 and a Master 
of Architecture from the University of Illinois in 1958. 

Lee's long career with the National Park Service began 
with a Historic American Buildings Survey team recording 
Fort McHenry, in Baltimore. That effort resulted in the first 
published architectural study of that star fort designed by a 
French military engineer in the 1790s. Lee worked on many 
prominent buildings, including Revolutionary War sites in 
Yorktown and Old City Hall in Philadelphia. One of his 
most notable projects was Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, which involved an unprecedented structural 
_ rehabilitation, extensive physical investigation and the 
_ extremely complex restoration. He served as team leader of 
_ the project from 1961-1972. 

_ In 1972 Lee moved to Washington, into a leadership role 

_ developing new technical information about historic preser- 
_ vation for preservationists, state and federal agencies, and 
architects. Through his leadership, the Preservation 

_ Assistance Division became the major source of information 
on the appropriate treatment of historic properties. Whether 
_ through personal appearances and lectures to student 

_ groups, and preservation professionals, or through the pub- 
_ lications, Lee Nelson had a profound influence on preserva- 
_ tion throughout America. Publications included such pio- 

_ neering efforts as the Preservation Briefs, Preservation Tech 

_ Notes, Preservation Case Studies, Preservation Technical Reports, 
as well as applying the Secretary of the Interior's Standards 
and Guidelines for Rehabilitation to historic properties eligible 
for receiving tax incentives. 

Lee was one of the founders of the Association for 
Preservation Technology in 1968 and was the American 
_ Editor of the APT Bulletin for the first 10 years. From 1990 to 
1993, he was an advisor to the National Park Service and the 
_ White House on the restoration of the exterior stonework of 
the White House Executive Residence. While doing so, he 
authored a splendid book entitled White House Stone 
Carving. 


In addition to his professional accomplishments, Lee 
Nelson personified integrity, and conveyed his high stan- 
dards of professionalism to a host of preservationists who 
worked with him over the years. His modesty and sense of 
humor were well known and were appreciated as were the 
opportunities he provided to often untried professionals. 

Lee was an effective recruiter for historic preservation 
and often referred to it as “taking the veil.” It was true for 
him during his career and continues to be true, that those 
who work in preservation may make a living, but they 
don’t often make a fortune—they’re in it because they 
believe in it. Many became believers because of Lee Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson was named a Fellow by the American 
Institute of Architects and in 1988, the U.S. Department of 
the Interior presented him with a Distinguished Service 
Award for his remarkable work as a historical architect and 
preservationist. 





Two publications are due out in the next 6 months that 
include articles written by Lee Nelson. Our Changing White 
House, co-published by Northeastern University Press and 
the White House Historical Association will include an arti- 
cle by Lee Nelson on the history of the remarkable 
stonework at the White House. For ordering information 
contact the White House Historical Association, 740 Jackson 
Place, NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. [This article is an out- 
growth of his recent work documenting the stone repair 
working being done on the White House described in White 
House Stone Carving: Builders and Restorers, 1992, 32 pages, 37 
illustrations, available from the Government Printing 
Office, Stock Number 024-005-01107-2; $3.25.] 

The Association for Preservation Technology 
International (APTI) will be publishing an article by Mr. 
Nelson on truss connections in an upcoming bulletin. For 
information on how to obtain a copy contact APTI, P.O. Box 
8178, Fredericksburg, VA 22404. 

In honor Lee Nelson and his lifelong commitment to the 
publication of technical preservation information, a publica- 
tions fund has been established with the Historic 
Preservation Education Foundation, a non-profit group in 
Washington, DC. Contributions may be sent to the Historic 
Preservation Education Foundation, P.O. Box 77160, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 
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